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UST three years ago, BETTER HOMES 
and GARDENS was started with a cir- 
culation of 150,000. Today it is going 
into 700,000 substantial homes in cities, 

towns and suburbs. This great gain in cir- 
culation indicates very clearly the increasing 
interest in better homes. 


And this interest has been responsible largely 
for the growth of BETTER HOMES and 
GARDENS. A good word from the enthu- 
siastic subscribers has been mainly the cause 
of this increased circulation. 


‘Some of your suggestions have been worth 
more than I would have to pay for your mag- 
azine for the rest of my natural life,” writes 
W. P. Strandborg, former vice-president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 


: And his letter is typical of the thousands 
of the lated ig.  Yeceived from subscribers each month. This 
is yours for the asking. — game responsiveness assures the advertiser in 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS an in- 


terested audience. 


Many well-known national advertisers are 
placing schedules in BETTER HOMES and 
GARDENS for 1926. It will pay you to in- 


clude this magazine on your next list. 
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Put 


New Orleans 


on Your 


Profit Map 


Well intormed men 
all over the country 
will tell you that New 
Orleans and nearby 
territory — especially 
the Mississippi Gulf 
Coast and sections of 
the Lake Pontchar- 
train shorefront — 
today constitute one 
of the livest spots in 
America in point of 
real estate develop- 
ment. 


Yet real estate im- 
provements and en- 
hancement in values 
are merely one 
“symptom” of the 
general progress 
taking place in the 
“first market of the 
prosperous South.” 
Let The Times-Pica- 
yune give you the 
facts as they concern 
your business. Write 
— today. 


Ghe Gimes - Picayune 


que) [77857 Fon Tne sou | 


Representatives: Cone, Hunton 
& Woodman, Inc., New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. 
Bidwell Co., San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


- my oN) Say that™ 


EuGENE F. Hart Ley, chief statistician to 
the Bureau of Manufacturers, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and for twenty-five years con- 
nected with the Census Bureau, has re- 
signed to become associated with the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, New York. 


The Stacy-Adams Company, Brockton, 
Massachusetts, makers of men’s shoes, an- 
nounces the election of W. A. FRENCH as 
vice president to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of W. H. H. James. Mr. 
French has been a member of the Stacy 
organization for thirty-five years, and is 
one of its buyers. 


The executive committee of The Quality 
Group, which includes Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper’s, Review of Reviews, Scribner’s 
and World’s Work, announces the appoint- 
ment of WILLIAM H. Tripp of Cleveland 
as general sales manager of The Quality 
Group. Mr. Tripp has been associated 
with Ruggles & Brainard, printers, and 
Fuller and Smith, Cleveland advertising 
agency. 


“Duke” WILLEY, for several years asso- 
ciate export manager and far eastern rep- 
resentative of the Carter’s Ink Company, 
Boston, has been made sales manager of 
its export division. Mr. Willey is active 
in the Boston Export Round Table. 


J. Brannon Wricut, for a number of 
years general sales director and member 
of the board of directors of Earl & Wil- 
son, Troy, makers of E & W shirts and 
collars, has formed a new corporation 
known as The Wright-Way Company, 
Inc., with headquarters in Chicago. The 
new concern will sell staple articles of 
wearing apparel direct to the user. Mr. 
Wright will be president of the company; 
A. E. Kuttas, vice president; and A. K. 
WRIGHT, secretary and treasurer. 


PauL GUENTHER, vice president and 
treasurer of “Onyx” Hosiery, Inc., New 
York, has purchased the interest of JOSEPH 
H. Emery, president. Mr. Emery, who 
will retire from office in September, will 
be succeeded by Mr. Guenther. 


The Cutler Desk Company, Buffalo, an- 
nounces the promotion of RAYMOND BISSELL 
from treasurer to president. GORDON 
MumMa has been made sales manager of 
the company. 
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—tvourtesy, The Pullman Company 


LAWRENCE STERN, whe resigned as senior 
vice president of S. W. Straus & Company, 
Chicago, in June, now heads a new invest- 
ment banking corporation, dealing mainly 
in real estate mortgages, organized under 
the style of Lawrence Stern & Company. 
Associated with Mr. Stern as directors are: 
WILLIAM K. WRIGLEY, JR., chairman; JOHN 
HERTZ, taxicab owner and builder; Joun 
R. THompson, chairman of a chain of res- 
taurants bearing his name; A. D. Laskrr, 
president of Lord & Thomas Advertising 
Agency; STUYVESANT PEABODY, president of 
the Peabody Coal Company; CHARLEs A, 
McCuLLaH, president of the Parmalee 
Company; HERBERT L. STERN, president of 
the Balaban & Katz Company; ALFRED 
ETTINGER, and JOSEPH J. RICE. 


W. R. CuMMINGS, vice president in 
charge of sales of the Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, New York, was elected 
president of the Export Managers’ Club 
of New York at its annual meeting re- 
cently. Mr. Cummings is president of the 
National Association of Office Appliance 
Manufacturers, a member of the American 
Society of Sales Executives, and on the 
executive board of the Boston Export 
Round Table. 


JosePH D. Rocers, for ten years general 
sales manager of the Art Metal Construc- 
tion Company, Jamestown, New York, 
makers of steel furniture, passed away sud- 
denly at his summer home on Chautauqua 
Lake early in July. 


Davip F. Epwarpbs, vice president of the 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation, has 
been elected president of the corporation 
to succeed THEODORE H. WickwirE, JR. 
who has resigned. Mr. Edwards is con- 
nected with the company’s New York office, 
and has been vice president for the past 
year. 


Controlling interest in the Uniflow Pump 
& Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
has been purchased by C. A. KUEBLER, 
who is now president, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. J. ARTHUR SNIDER contin- 
ues as vice president and secretary. 


W. C. BirteL, for eleven years produc: 
tion manager of the Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc., New York City, has been 
made general manager of the Charles B. 
Knox Gelatine Company, Johnstown, N. Y 
Mr. Bittel will have charge of sales and 
advertising. 
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Sales Policies That Built a Million 


Dollar Business in Nine Years 


T. C. Russell Tells Why He Didn’t Go Broke While 
Building a Business on a Hundred Dollars Borrowed Money 


O 


placed 
Evans 
sale si 


sleeping blankets, which he 
had made. Having no es- 
tablished place of business, 
this young man arranged 
with a friend who owned a 
store to use the store’s tele- 


phone 


tisement. 

Bright and early on the 
morning when the adver- 
tisement appeared in the 


paper 


store to answer the flood of 


teleph 


confidently expected. None 
came by noon. In the after- 


noon 


post anxiously awaiting a 


teleph 


who had seen his advertise- 


ment 


sleeping blanket. But no 


calls ¢ 


An interview by a Member of the Dartnell Editorial Staff with 


T. C. Russell 


President, Russell Electric Company, Chicago 


NE day nine years ago a 
certain young electrical en- 
gineer in Evanston, Illinois, 
an advertisement in the 

ton paper, offering for 

yme electrically heated 


number in the adver- 


he was on hand at the 


one calls which he 


he was back at the 
one call from someone 
and wanted to buy a 


ame that day—nor the 


said to have manufactured more 
lamp socket heating devices than 
any other manufacturer in the 
world. From a hundred dollars 


borrowed capital, a second hand 
sewing machine, his idea for elec- 
trically heated blankets, the busi- 
ness has grown to a commanding 
position in its field. Sales 
have grown from nothing to 
considerably more than a 
million dollars a year. 


Such a business cannot 
come as a result of an acci- 
dent. True, it began its 
greatest growth during the 
war boom period, but many 
industries which enjoyed 
tremendous growth during 
this period, later slipped 
back to nearly nothing or 
disappeared entirely. Many 
others have not recovered as 
yet from the war prosperity. 
But the Russell Company 
has grown steadily since the 
war boom. 

What policies have con- 
tributed to this success? 
Wherein have these policies 
differed from those of other 
manufacturers? How have 
these policies been trans- 


following dav. Tom Russell was graduated from Northwestern j|ated into sales? These are 
™ . University in 1911 after working his way through : ae cil 
That young man—Tom school as an employee of the Commonwealth Edison SOME of the questions which 


Russell—or to be more ex- Company. Now at 37 - is head of one of the _ we shall try to answer in 
4+ TC : "i standing companies in the electric appliance indus- : : 

wt, r.C. Russell, is today— try. “Because we work on the idea that ‘profit is a this article. ; 

only nine years later—presi- by-product of service,’” he will tell you when you “T have a mechanical turn 


dent « 
Comp 


f the Russell Electric 48k him how he did it. 


any, which last year is 


of mind,” explained Mr. 
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Russell, in answer to my 
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first question about policies, “and 
I like to invent and make things. 
But most inventors are sick and 
tired of an article the minute 
the first working model is com- 
pleted. They want to start right 
in making something else. I 
am that way. To curb this inven- 
tive turn of mind, I laid down my 
first business policy. Briefly it 
was this: To make and market one 
article at a time; to stick to one 
article until it had shown a com- 
mercial profit, and then, and only 
then, bring out the second article. 

“Now this policy, although it 
has since been modified slightly to 
enable us to bring out two devices 
at the same time, was one of the 
first reasons for our progress. It 
prevented us from tying up money 
and loading down dealers with 
unsalable articles. We had to mar- 
ket one device successfully before 
we thought of another. It auto- 
matically provided a check on our 
activities. 


Expanding the Line 


“I have seen a number of fail- 
ures due to an ardent desire to 
manufacture and sell a complete 
line of products. A_ successful 
candy manufacturer who is a friend 
of mine summed up this tendency 
of manufacturers very briefly when 
he told me of the intense compe- 
tition in the candy business and of 
the high mortality of candy manu- 
facturers in recent years. He said, 
“What so many candy manufactur- 
ers fail to realize, when they are 
turning out tons of candy, is the 
fact that every piece of candy must 
be consumed by someone before 
the profit is finally made.’ 


“We have kept that thought in 
mind in our merchandising poli- 
cies. In fact, it is a fundamental 
with us that our business can grow 
only in direct proportion to the 
number of our devices that are 
actually giving satisfactory service 
in the hands of the final consumer. 

“This may sound too simple and 
too obvious to seem worth men- 
tioning, but if we take the trouble 
to trace down the failures in many 
industries we will find that most of 
their troubles grew out of a failure 
to acknowledge this obvious fact.” 

After the Russell Electric Com- 
pany had been in business several 
years, without making much of a 
ripple on the sea of business, it 
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suddenly began to grow and ex- 
pand. Commenting on this sudden 
spurt, Mr. Russell said: 

“When we began to make our- 
selves felt, many people thought 
that some one had suddenly poured 
a lot of money into our business, 
or that I had inherited money. 
They couldn’t understand how we 
were growing so rapidly. The 
trouble was that they couldn’t see 
the foundation we had been laying 
for several years. They only saw 
that we had begun to erect a real 
business structure above the 
ground, so to speak. They didn’t 
bother to look at the foundation. 


How We Determine Prices 


“What was the foundation? It 
was largely our policy in dealing 
with our customers—wholesale, re- 
tail and the consumer. For exam- 
ple, we decided early in our busi- 
ness experience to price our goods 
on what I term the insurance 
theory. Briefly the theory of in- 
surance is this: that one thousand 
men, or five thousand men, will 
divide up the burden and share it 
with one man, or one man’s widow. 
For example, when a man dies and 
leaves a destitute wife, if he has 
insurance, the insurance company 
will draw upon the premiums of a 
thousand or more men and pay 
that widow the amount of the 
insurance policy. The load or bur- 
den would be too much for her to 
bear alone, but divided among 
thousands of men it is imper- 
ceptible. ° 

“Now we know that out of a 
thousand electric curling irons or 
percolators or any other product, 
that two or three of them will burn 
out, or break, or become useless in 
a few days after they are first used. 
So we price our line to enable 
us to replace the unsatisfactory 
devices immediately and without 
question. 

“There are doubtless other man- 
ufacturers who follow this policy, 
but our success with it has been 
not so much a result of the policy 
itself, but the manner in which we 
carry it out. Suppose a dealer re- 
turns to us an iron which has 
failed to give satisfaction. Twenty- 
four hours after the iron is received 
at our factory, if it can be repaired, 
it is back on its way to the cus- 
tomer; if it is beyond repair, a new 
one is on its way back. 


“We advertise that we will make 
free repairs or replacements in 
forty-eight hours simply to play 
safe, but we actually do it in 
twenty-four hours. With the re. 
paired or replaced device goes a 
letter saying that we are pleased 
to have the privilege of making 
good on cur guarantee. We ex. 
plain that we are always happy to 
make good when a piece of our 
merchandise goes wrong. Now | 
suppose this policy is abused to a 
certain extent, but as I said before, 
it is the foundation we have built 
for our business, and it has been 
largely responsible for our growth, 

“We have made thousands of 
friends with it, and it has influ- 
enced many of our dealers to get 
behind our line and push it to the 
full extent of their ability. When 
a dealer receives a letter from us 
saying that we are happy to have 
made good on our guarantee he is 
usually very much surprised. Per- 
haps he is even delighted at our 
quick service. It is in direct con- 
trast with the policy of many of 
the manufacturers with whom he 
deals. Dealers have told us that 
they have never seen anything 
like it. 

Our Jobbing Policy 

“T have outlined two of our poli- 
cies. Another is our jobbing policy. 
[ personally made our first sales to 
jobbers, and whenever the oppor- 
tunity arises, I still call on them. 
Early in my experience I learned 
that jobbers can deliver two kinds 
of service to a manufacturer. They 
can take orders, deliver the mer- 
chandise from their stocks and col- 
lect the bills. Or they can actually 
go out and sell merchandise for the 
manufacturer. 

“We decided that we wanted the 
jobber’s selling service. We rea- 
soned this way: if you want a good 
salesman you have to pay him a 
good salesman’s salary. So we de- 
cided to make our line a trifle more 
profitable to the jobbers than the 
average line. We gave him larger 
discounts. When we go to a job- 
ber we explain that we are not in- 
terested in a jobber who will take 
what business comes to him and 
let it go at that. We say to him 
that we have deliberately made 1t 
possible for him to make a larger 
profit on. our line—and that we 
expect him to earn this profit by 

(Continued on page 240) 
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The 10:30 A. M. Salesman 


Some Experiences With Salesmen 
Who Mistake Activity for Work 


An Interview by A. R. Hahn with 


E. C. Lough 


General Manager, H. W. Elmore Company, Chicago 


OT long ago one of the 
N company salesmen walked 

into the private office of 
E. C. Lough, general manager of 
the H. W. Elmore Company in 
Chicago, sat down, 
and without any pre- 
liminaries, accosted 
his chief thus: 

“Mr. Lough, what 
is the matter with 
me, anyway?” 

It was one of the 
salesmen of the force 
which has probably 
sold more real estate 
subdivisions than 
any other organiza- 
tion in Chicago with- 
in the past year or 
two. He was a man 
who had been a con- 
sistent producer, but 
he had fallen into 
the worst kind of a 
slump. He wasn’t 
making any money, 
the weather had 
been bad for selling, 
and he was com- 
pletely discouraged. 

“Well, Henry,” (or 
Bob, or whatever it 
happened to be) the 
chief answered, “let’s 
talk it over.” 

And with the feel- 
ing for diagnosing 
personal troubles 
that he has devel- 
oped through many 
years of working 
with men, the first 


his force of men. 


The truth was Henry wasn’t at all 
sure what he was going to do, and 
he’d got another poor start on an- 
other poor day, just as he had 
been doing for several weeks past. 


In 1921 E. C. Lough came to the H. W. Elmore Company 
of Chicago, as a salesman. 
At the beginning of this year, as general manager of the 
company in supervision of one of the four sales divisions in 
which the company works, he hung up a $1,000,000 quota for 


With the completion of the first seven 
months of the year, the salesmen had stepped well along 
toward that mark. 

Last month—July—marked the third consecutive time Mr. 
Lough’s division won the cup offered by H. W. Elmore, presi- 
dent of the company, for the highest production in ten weeks 
of work. During the period covered by the last competition, 
his men sold more real estate than any division had ever sold 
in a similar period of time in the history of the company. 


In this article Mr. Lough discusses some of the methods 
which get this kind of team work out of his sales force. 


left the office he shook hands with 
his chief and said, “Mr. Lough, I’m 
ashamed of myself, and I’m not 
coming back until I’ve made at 
least one sale.” 

That night about 
ten o'clock Henry 
called his _ chief’s 
home and reported 
not one, but two 
good sales—the be- 
ginning of a com- 
plete come-back. 

That scene is 
repeated in E. C. 
Lough’s office week 
after week—and in 
lt you'll find the key 
to his success in 
handling and manag- 
ing men. During his 
service with the El- 
more Company, Mr. 
Lough has built up 
a force of forty men 
who rank, as a force, 
among the most con- 
sistent producers in 
the real estate field. 

“Talking things 
over” with his men 
is a hobby of Mr. 
Lough’s—and it is 
the means of his 
commanding the loy- 
alty and holding the 
cooperation of his 
sales force to such 
an extent that they 
voluntarily come in 
and ask for his help 
and advice when 
they feel themselves 


question he asked 


slipping. Mr. Lough 


was this: “Henry, 
what are you going to do today?” 
Well, call here probably, Henry 
replied, mentioning the name of a 
Prospect. Then there was another 
Prospect or two... Henry flound- 
ered about and confirmed the sus- 
Picion in the mind of his chief. 
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After half an hour’s discussion, 
Henry went out of the office with 
considerably regained confidence, 
with a written-out plan for his next 
eight hours’ work, and with a self- 
made resolution to see at least ten 
new people every day. Before he 


is a firm believer in 

giving his men individual attention 
to solve their individual problems. 
“TI never let a grievance of any 
kind smoulder in the mind of any 
of my salesmen,” he said. “There 
is no surer way to undermine their 
efficiency. And if he isn’t allowed 
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to get the matter off his chest, 
even a trivial grievance will grow 
and grow in the mind of the sales- 
man until it assumes big and seri- 
ous proportions. Most of the trou- 
bles a salesman can find to worry 
about will evaporate into thin air 
if he is given a chance to talk about 
them. So when something is 
wrong with one of the men and I 
see that he is not tackling his work 
with the right enthusiasm, I call 
him in and we talk it over. I find 
out just what the trouble is, and 
together we iron it out. If it’s just 
a case of lost confidence, I start in 
to help that man rebuild his lost 
morale—in other words, to help 
him re-sell himself on his own 
ability.” 
Handling Individal Problems 


One of the secrets of Mr. 
Lough’s success in handling his 
men undoubtedly lies in the man- 
ner in which he leads rather than 
drives his men to greater effort. 
He helps his men to help them- 
selves. He doesn’t preach at them. 
He doesn’t ridicule them, except in 
very rare cases. He’s a good lis- 
tener and he regards every one of 
their problems with sincere and 
complete seriousness. Even if it’s 
a childish or very trivial complaint 
Mr. Lough finds some way to 
settle the question to the sales- 
man’s satisfaction. 

“T recall one man who developed 
a grouch because he thought the 
management was playing favorites 
with several other salesmen on the 
force. Some men would have been 
inclined to laugh at him, or per- 
haps become impatient and given 
him a sound calling down, but I 
talked to him about it in all seri- 
ousness and good humor and, as 
is usually the case, he had cooked 
up this imaginary grievance simply 
because he wasn’t working hard 
enough himself. It didn’t take 
long to get him back on the right 
road—and to sell him the belief 
that it was he who was at fault 
rather than the company.” 

Mr. Lough has worked out a 
simple tabulation of the things 
which make his successful men 
successful—and he shows this list 
to a man who goes bad, not for 
the purpose of preaching “go thou 
and do likewise,” but for getting 
that man to check up on himself 
on every point on the list. 
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The list includes a 6:30 a. m. 
start for the day’s work, a little 
physical exercise to keep in good 
condition, fifteen minutes’ reading 
every day, a 9:00 a. m. start at the 
office, a daily check-up of each 
day’s accomplishments, and a 
quota of ten calls on new prospects 
every day. 

“If possible I get the men to 
grade themselves on their day’s 
work, and when they find them- 
selves not conscientiously able to 
record more than 25 or 30 per 
cent, for instance, they soon get 
ashamed of themselves,” Mr. 
Lough said. 


“I don’t imagine for a minute 
that every man on the force does 
all these things, but by appealing 
to them through the increase it 
will give them in their own earn- 
ing power, it does bring mighty 
good results. 

“T recall a man who is now one 
of our star producers. Back in the 
winter he tumbled into the worst 
kind of a rut, so I called him in for 
the usual talk-it-over session. 

“What time are you getting 
down in the morning?’ I asked 
him. 

Pulling a Man Out of a Rut 


“He said 10:30 or 11:00, admit- 
ting even as he confessed it, that 
that was a late start. Then it de- 
veloped that he wasn’t planning 
his work, and was consequently 
running around in circles and 
wasting a great portion of his time 
which might have been spent in 
the presence of live prospects. I 
got him to set a quota for himself 
—all our men set their own quotas, 
by the way—and I showed him 
with actual figures how much he 
was capable of producing when he 
really worked. When he saw these 
figures in black and white record- 
ing what he had earned when he 
was hitting a good stride, he was 
sold on taking a new start. 

“This man, like most of the men, 
really wanted to do good work, 
and wanted to pull himself out of 
the rut, and all he needed was a 
little encouragement and a little 
help. That man went out, and 
since the first of the year has sold 
about $275,000 worth of property. 
He’s one of the top men on our 
force.” 

Just one more instance will serve 
to show how intent Mr. Lough is 


on getting to the bottom of the 
trouble when one of his men hits 
the toboggan. 

A certain salesman, normally a 
good producer, had apparently 
stopped dead in his selling tracks. 
He was making no money, and his 
morale was completely gone. Mr. 
Lough called him in; they talked 
for some time, but when the sales- 
man went out, Mr. Lough felt that 
he had somehow not quite touched 
the core of the difficulty. So the 
following morning he called the 
same salesman in again. 

This time it all came out. The 
chap was so discouraged that he 
had decided to take a vacation and 
then quit and return to a former 
job. 

The Salesman Who Got Restless 


“This was one of the worst cases 
I remember,” Mr. Lough said, in 
telling about it. “If I had ridiculed 
him, or jumped on him with both 
feet, he would probably have quit 
cold. He would have returned to 
an unprofitable job and we would 
have lost a good man. 


“So I approached him this way, 
in a frank, serious manner. 


““Jim, how many hours a day 
will you have to work to draw a 
salary at this old job you're con- 
sidering again?’ 

“*Kight hours,’ Jim replied. 

“Well, I said, ‘do you think 
you can honestly expect us to pay 
you a salary, then, for working 
three or four hours a day as you 
admit you have been doing?’ 

“He admitted he couldn’t. 

““Now then, Jim, if you spend 
four hours a day calling on pros- 
pects, how many will you close for 
appointments to go and see some 
of our property ?” 

“Jim considered. 
five a week anyway.’ 

“<All right. And if four or five 
will go out to look at the property, 
how many of them, just consider- 
ing the good old law of average, 
will you be able to sell?’ 

“Jim considered again. Well, at 
least two, he thought. Maybe 
more. 

“*All right. And if you sell even 
just one of them, how much would 
you be earning in a month's time?” 

“Jim began to see the light, and 
he finally admitted that he would 

(Continued on page 243) 
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For Every Dollar in Prizes Spend a 
- Dollar for Promotion 


Experience of Federal Motor Truck Company in Setting New Sales Record 
in Mid-Summer Shows Need of Well Planned Promotion Work in Contests 


SALES contest that unques- 
A icnavs established the fact 
that the usual midsummer 
slump in orders and deliveries can 
be overcome, a contest that made 
June and July the biggest mid- 
summer months ever enjoyed by 
the company, was concluded July 
31 by the Federal Motor Truck 
Company and followed up imme- 
diately by the announcement of 
another contest to last throughout 
the month of August. 


The three months of June, July 
and August, embracing, as they do, 
the most popular vacation period 
of the year, usually witness a de- 
cline in selling effort and sales 
results in nearly all lines, and par- 
ticularly in the motor truck field. 
Most of the live prospects in this 
field place their orders during the 
spring, others go away on vaca- 
tions, the weather gets hot, the 
salesmen get tired, the pennant 
race in the local baseball league 
tightens up, and there is a general 
tendency on the part of salesmen 
to let down and drift through the 
period, expecting to make another 
spirited drive in the fall. 


A Roundup Rodeo Contest 


Executives of the Federal Motor 
Truck Company don’t believe in 
letting down and drifting during 
any period. They believe, rather, 
in putting on extra sail and breez- 
ing right through the period of 
calm, and the sales contest, enthu- 
siastically promoted, is their 
method of putting on sail. When, 
therefore, after the rather excep- 
tionally active spring, they sensed 
a slowing down on the part of their 
salesmen, they launched the con- 
test already referred to and did not 
let up for a moment till the last 
order was filed on the last day of 
the period. 

The contest took the form of a 
roundup rodeo; rounding up pros- 
pects and herding them into the 
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By D. G. Baird 


Federal “corral.” The opening an- 
nouncement, in the form of a big 
broadside, four pages 38 inches by 
40 inches, printed in colors, was 
profusely decorated with wild cow- 
boys, riding wild bronchos, with a 
few wild women scattered about, 
and even the judges were carica- 
tured in the garb of the “wild and 
woolly west.” 

The inside pages pictured and 
described the fifty or more prizes 
offered, headed by a Willys-Knight 
coupe sedan, and the back page 
told, in words and cartoons, just 
how to win the prizes. Points 
were based on sales of different 
models, ranging from 10 to 50 
points for each sale. Deliveries 
had to be made within thirty days 
of the date of order and winners 
were not finally and conclusively 
determined until thirty days after 
the conclusion of the contest. 


Weekly Reports Required 


The purpose of this provision 
was to discourage any salesman 
who might be inclined to report 
sales that were not sure to be de- 
livered and to provide for any can- 
cellations of orders obtained under 
the high pressure exerted during 
the contest. 

Another important provision was 
that sales must be reported weekly. 
No prizes would be awarded those 
salesmen sending in a single report 
for the entire two months’ period. 
The weekly reports kept directors 
of the contest apprised of the prog- 
ress and standing of all contestants 
and enabled them to work intelli- 
gently in their efforts to keep en- 
thusiasm at a high pitch through- 
out the period. 

The salesmen throughout the 
country entered into the contest 
with a will, and competition was 
exceptionally keen during the en- 
tire period. There was so great 
a show of energy and enthusiasm, 
in fact, that factory executives 


were convinced it had not all been 
dissipated by the end of the sixty- 
day contest and immediately intro- 
duced another to run another 
thirty days. 

Mitchell Gaucher, of Detroit, 
who won first prize in the round- 
up rodeo, sold $110,069.82 worth of 
Federal motor trucks during the 
sixty days, thereby not only win- 
ning first prize but also setting a 
record for all Federal salesmen for 
all time. This fact deserves em- 
phasis: In July and August, the 
so-called dull period of the year, 
Gaucher established the greatest 
individual selling record ever at- 
tained by a Federal truck salesman 
in any two months in the history 
of the company. 


Promotion Behind the Contest 


Incidentally, he sold more trucks 
during those two months than the 
average salesman sells in a year. 
E. M. Raymond, of Newark, sold 
$85,462 worth of trucks and was 
the runner-up, while K. J. Browne, 
of Los Angeles, did a fair year’s 
work by piling up a sales total of 
over $65,000. 

Federal makes a practice of stag- 
ing such contests about three times 
a year, in addition to fostering a 
“Star Club” which is a kind of per- 
ennial contest, inasmuch as mem- 
bership in the club is dependent 
on one’s selling a certain amount 
of trucks each year, and it is to 
this fact more than to any other 
that the Federal sales organization 
has the reputation of being the 
“livest” in the motor truck field. 


Federal not only announces the 
contests, together with the list of 
prizes, and tells the salesmen to 
get to work and win; those in 
charge of the contests see to it that 
the men do get to work and win. 
As R. H. Crooker, sales promotion 
manager, points out: 

“Promotion is more important 
than prizes in such a contest. 
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There must be prizes, of course— 
valuable ones, at that—but just 
hanging up a group of prizes and 
telling the salesmen to go after 
them is not enough. The thing 
that puts a sales contest over is 
enthusiasm, pep, competition; and 
it is up to the folks at headquarters 
to engender this, then keep it up 
till the last sale is reported. 

“When we make an appropria- 
tion for a sales contest, we don’t 
stop with appropriating enough to 
buy suitable prizes; we add on just 
about an equal amount for promo- 
tional work. This takes the form 
of bulletins, letters, telegrams, and 
anything else we can use to stimu- 
late the greatest possible amount 
of enthusiasm, competition, and 
cooperation. 

“During the recent contest, for 
example, we got out a bulletin 
each week, appropriately illustra- 
ted with colored cartoons, listing 
the standing of the contestants. 
Then as the race tightened and a 
few of the men began to draw 
away from the crowd, I'd send 
them individual telegrams, urging 
the leader to keep up the pace, tell- 
ing the runner-up that he was only 
a step or two behind, and so on. 
].also wrote personal letters to the 
wives of many of the salesmen, 
urging them to encourage and co- 
operate with their husbands in 
every way possible. 


Some Prizes Offered 


“Some of the prizes offered were 
suitable for the home—a mantle 
clock, radio set, silver tea set, per- 
colator set; and some were dis- 
tinctively women’s things, such as 
a Martha Washington sewing cab- 
inet, a vacuum cleaner, a_ wrist 
watch, and a string of pearl beads 
—and I would urge the women to 
make their husbands win one of 
these prizes for them. It is fre- 
quently necessary for a truck sales- 
man to call on prospects in the 
evening, and there is sometimes 
objection to this on the part of 
friend wife who wants to go to the 
show or to the dance or just sim- 
ply doesn’t want her husband to 
go out at night at all. 

“These letters were calculated to 
break down this objection and to 
obtain the hearty cooperation of 
the wives in place of the interfer- 
ence which they might otherwise 
offer. It is important to note, too, 
that in many cases I had been in 
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the salesmen’s homes and knew 
the conditions that obtained there, 
so I was prepared not only to 
write as a personal friend, but as 
one who knew just what appeal 
would prove most effective. 


“All our men are always anx- 
ious to become members of the 
Star Club, too, and I continually 
emphasize the fact that if they 
were successful in this contest, 
they very likely would be able to 
‘make’ the Star Club. 


“At the conclusion of such a con- 
test, we always have the president 
of the company write the winners 
personal letters of congratulation. 
This is a little thing that has con- 
siderable weight. The fellows keep 
those letters—some of them frame 
them—and they serve as mighty 
good recommendations in case 
they ever apply for a position with 
another sales organization. 


Appealing to Salesmen’s Pride 


“In this connection, we always 
emphasize the fact that any sales- 
man who is successful in selling 
Federals doesn’t need to worry 
about a job in case he moves to 
another city. If there is a Fed- 
eral dealer there, he’s mighty glad 
to get such men, and if there isn’t, 
some other sales organization will 
be equally glad to add a winner to 
its staff. This isn’t bunk, either; 
if one of our successful salesmen 


has to move, for any reason, we 


are glad to see to it that a job is 
waiting for him when he reaches 
his destination. 


“We find that the appeal to a 
man’s pride is about the most 
effective that can be made. We 
continually harp on the ‘do you 
want to be a leader or an also ran’ 
note and urge the men to forge to 
the front and show what is really 
in them. This is the chief reason 
for the success of the Star Club; 
we set rigid entrance requirements 
and adhere to them strictly, with 
the result that the men take great 
pride in winning them and main- 
taining membership.” 


Mr. Crooker is firmly convinced 
that sales contests are helpful and 
he attributes the success of his 
sales organization largely to the 
fact that his company promotes 
such contests regularly and enthu- 
siastically. 

“Such contests, properly con- 
ducted, convince the salesmen out 


in the field that we here at head- 
quarters are a live bunch and are 
doing everything in our power to 
get business for them,” he says, 
“These contests and our Star Club, 
which might also come under the 
same heading, have been respon- 
sible for our securing some of our 
very best men, for developing 
others, and for holding the ones we 
have. Men come to us from other 
organizations because they have 
heard that we are aggressive and 
always doing things. 

“Our men stay with us for the 
same reason and some who do 
leave soon return, for the same 
reason. We have had many such 
cases—one just recently. A good 
salesman left us and went to an- 
other company, where he was 
offered a good position. He got 
along well there and made per- 
haps as much money as he could 
make with us, but it was not 
long before he came in and 
asked for his old job back. 
He told me that the one reason he 
was dissatisfied with the other 
place was that he missed the en- 
thusiasm, the everlasting gogetit- 
iveness of our organization. He 
might sell as many trucks for the 
other company as for us, but he 
wouldn’t enjoy the work as much 
—and that is a very important dif- 
ference.” Federal usually promotes 
such contests during the dull pe- 
riods of the year, depending upon 
the normal conditions to keep the 
salesmen hustling at other times. 
Mr. Crooker says he does not find 
that the men let down appreciably 
after the excitement of the contests. 


Ramsay Opens Agency 
in New York 


The Robert E. Ramsay Organ- 
ization is the name of a new type 
of service agency which has been 
opened in New York City. It will 
be known as a sales promotion 
service, not being connected with 
any printing establishment and not 
being a placing agency. It will co- 
operate in the way of specializing 
appeals with both advertising 
agencies and manufacturers, both 
wholesalers and retailers. 

It is headed by Robert E. Ram- 
say, who resigned as vice-president 
of James F. Newcomb & Co., New 
York City, a few days ago. Offices 
are located in the Berkeley Build- 
ing at 19 West 44th Street. 
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Chicago Chain Stores and Advertisers 
Cooperate in Poster Campaign 


National Tea Company and Walgreen’s Drug Stores 
Back Up Poster Campaign With Intensive Sales Efforts 


COOPERATIVE sales and 
A advertising campaign now 

being waged in Chicago by 
a group of manufacturers and two 
leading chain store organizations 
seems to mark the beginning of a 
new era in better understanding 
between national advertisers and 
the chain stores. 

This campaign consists of a 
series of twenty-four sheet posters, 
each poster advertising three prod- 
ucts under the name of the chain 
store. The National Tea Company 
and the Walgreen drug stores are 
the two chain organizations in- 
volved. 

The first posters appeared in 
July and will be displayed for a 
month. What is known in poster 
parlance as a half showing—150 
stands—is being used for each 
campaign. 

The National Tea poster is used 
to advertise Gold Medal Flour, 
College Inn Chicken a la King, 
and a brand of ginger ale bottled 
by the National Tea Company. 
The cost of the posters and the 
space is divided equally among the 
National company and the two 
manufacturers. : 

In return for this advertising the 
National Tea Company is giving a 
special interior display of the three 
products and is devoting a certain 
amount of newspaper space to ad- 
Vertising these products. In re- 
cent advertisements the tea com- 
pany has used a generous portion 
ot its total space to advertise these 
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three items under the heading 
“Billboard Items.” The three prod- 
ucts are listed in large type at spe- 
cial prices, and a reproduction of 
the poster is shown as a tie-up 
with the outdoor advertising. 

In addition to the advertising 
and displays the company has sent 
out bulletins to the sales forces in 
its stores—there are more than 500 
in Chicago and suburbs—to get 
behind these products and push 
them. While the National Te» 
Company does not, under any cir- 
cumstances, devote its windows to 
any one product, these three prod- 
ucts have been included in the cur- 
rent window displays. 


Displays Every Other Month 


The first posters will be dis- 
played for a month, then a month 
will lapse and another three prod- 
ucts will be advertised by three 
other advertisers under the same 
cooperative plan. The second 
month’s posters will be devoted to 
Fishback Pancake Flour and 
Syrup, “Q” Macaroni and Phoenix 
Cheese. 

The posters for the first month 
of the Walgreen campaign are be- 
ing paid for by the manufacturers 
of Boncilla, Lemon Facialax, and 
Kleenex, as these are the products 
being advertised. 

As in the case of the National 
Tea Company the Walgreen stores 
are devoting special displays to the 
products during the time they are 
advertised on the poster boards. 
The Walgreen stores use frequent 


full page advertisements in the 
Chicago newspapers and_ these 
products are given generous space 
in these page advertisements. 
There are approximately sixty 
Walgreen drug stores in Chicago. 

The second Walgreen poster will 
feature Enoz Chemicals, Peet 
Brothers Creme Oil Soap, and 
Justrite Cleaner. These products 
will also be featured in the Wal- 
green stores and will be vigorously 
pushed by the sales organization 
of the Walgreen stores. 

Walgreen’s have long been very 
successful in pushing certain prod- 
ucts and the store organization 
consists of well trained sales people 
who know how to push sales. 

According to C. R. Walgreen, 
many manufacturers were glad to 
offer their cooperation and pay a 
share of the cost of the posters and 
the space in return for the special 
displays and special attention on 
the part of the clerks and sales 
people. “It is simply a case of 
selection,” said Mr. Walgreen, “in 
deciding which products’ we 
wanted featured and which manu- 
facturers we wanted to cooperate 
with.” 

At the time this is being written 
it is too early to give any record 
of results on any of the specific 
products, except in the case of the 
National Tea Company who report 
that they are buying more Wash- 
burn-Crosby flour than is custom- 
ary at this time of the year. 

(Continued on page 248) 
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By Hamilton Coleman 


What Makes a Sales Play Click? 


The author of this article has long been connected with the theater. He was formerly 
director for Mort Singer, and produced several well known stage successes and many 
vaudeville sketches. For a number of years he has directed the Black Friars Club, 
the University of Chicago dramatic society whose productions are well known. Under 
his direction several of the most successful plays ever produced at sales conventions have 
been staged; among them were plays for the salesmen of The Sherwin-Williams Company, 
Detroit Vapor Stove Company, Hoover Company and The Wahl Company. 


duced for The Wahl Company 
there developed at rehearsals 
a bit of “business’—for so it is 
called in theatrical parlance— 
which helped a lot to put the scene 
over. The Wahl salesman had 
been battling with the dealer for 
twenty minutes or more, and had 
just begun to get the dealer inter- 
ested so that he began to figure it 
out for himself, on paper—that is, 
his possible profit, and, by way of 
thinking out loud, he muttered to 
himself: “—well, now-m-suppose I 
take it on, and I sell—’ (figuring 
with his pencil), But just then 
the encouraged salesman smiles 
and moves his chair up to the 
table—and the cold blooded dealer 
stops short, looks up at him coldly 
over the rim of his specs and spills 
this bit of cracked ice: “ ‘Suppose,’ 
I said, ‘suppose’ I take it on!” 
The Wahl salesmen out in the 
audience had been hanging on to 
the edges of their seats—leaning 
well forward in rapt expectancy— 
rooting, as it were, for the success 


Lr a business play recently pro- 
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of their colleague, whom they had 
been watching all this time in a 
struggle with which they were all 
so familiar-—and now—well, it was 
just a little trick of dramaturgy, 
the strain was broken for a brief 
moment, and there went up a roar 
from the “fellows” out in the audi- 
ence; every one of those boys saw 
himself pictured in that situation, 
and that’s what made it “click.” 


The clicking of a well made, 
easy-running machine is like music 
to the ears of those who under- 
stand. It means coordination, co- 
operation, efficiency, the economy 
of motion; in short, it means unity. 
In my business of writing and 
staging plays for the purpose of 
putting over sales ideas and sales 
messages I have found that these 
messages will not go over as 
preachments, and any obvious 
attempt to put them over defeats 
itself. But they do go over and 
they do accomplish their purpose 
if they are written into—not mere 
dialogue—but into a human strug- 
gle with its natural setting of 
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lights and shades, its flashes of 
merriment, bits of humor and 
pathos and action—in short into a 
drama. It’s perfectly simple to 
write dialogue—mere questions 
and answers—it’s child’s play to 
“answer every objection” in dia- 
logue, but to use this material as 
the trunk of a play, and develop 
around it the necessary foliage of 
incidental color, humor, variety 
and humanity—this is what makes 
a sales play “click.” 

In a play produced for the Sher- 
win-Williams Company, six  suc- 
cessive scenes of selling had built 
the dramatic situation up to a very 
tense climax which was_ being 
reached in the seventh scene when 
the salesman, by appointment, pre- 
sents his proposition to the dealer. 
The climax is reached and the suc- 
cess of the entire action of the 
preceding argument turned upot 
an incident of an eight year old 
child coming into the hardware 
store to purchase some nails fot 
her father. 

(Continued on page 252) 
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How Much Shall We Sell the Chains? 


Too Many Eggs in One Basket May Bring Disaster Unless 
the Product is Strongly Entrenched With Consumers 


MIDDLE western manufac- 
A turer of—let’s say confec- 
tionery—wanted to raise 
capital for an expansion of his 
business, and went to an invest- 
ment banking house with a prop- 
osition for a security issue. His 
balance sheet showed a substantial 
annual volume of business that 
was steadily increasing, and a 
margin of net profit that was above 
the average for concerns in the 
same line of business. The oppor- 
tunities for expansion looked bona- 
fide, and market conditions were 
favorable. 

The banking house was inter- 
ested, but upon investigation 
turned the proposition down cold. 
“Why?” asked the manufacturer. 
“Simply because,’ he was told, 
“you have got too many eggs in 
one basket. Your sales to the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 


| pany last year amounted to thus- 


and-so; approximately 5 per cent 
of your total production. You have 
got four other chain store custom- 
ers on your books that together 
account for about 15 per cent more. 


_ Twenty per cent of your volume is 


at the mercy of five individual buy- 


_ ers who may at any minute find it 


advisable to place their orders 


| somewhere else. 


Why the Bank Said “No” 


“This is all the more likely to 
happen because your product is 
sold wholly on the basis of price 
and delivery. It has no standing 
with the consuming public, and 
you have built up no organized 
If you lost the A. 


a serious crimp in your earnings 


for some time to come, even on 
» your present basis. 
q thermore, 


I notice fur- 
that you have been 


, obliged to decrease the margin on 


this business several times already, 
Under such 
conditions we can’t afford to rec- 


' ommend your proposed issue of 
| Preferred stock as an investment.” 


By Roy W. Johnson 


In another instance, a small 
manufacturer of metal stampings 
made a favorable contact with the 
buying organization of one of the 
big chains, and sold them practic- 
ally the entire output of his plant. 
The business was placed at a figure 
that was highly profitable from the 
manufacturer’ point of view, con- 
sidering that his output was prac- 
tically taken care of for a year, and 
he would be under no additional 
selling expense. The following 
year he was told that he could have 
the business as usual, but the price 
would have to come down to such- 
and-such a figure, and a year later 
he was confronted with the option 
of taking the business or leaving it 
at a price that left him little pros- 
pect of any net profit at all. He 
took it, and made the best of it. 
For the alternative was to go out 
and build up a distribution all over 
again. To all intents and purposes 
his goods had been off the market 
for three years, and the chain store 
outfit knew this just as well as he 
did. 

Cream of Wheat’s Experience 

Now by way of contrast, an in- 
cident of quite another sort. 


In 1915, the Cream of Wheat 
Company refused to sell its prod- 
uct to the A. & P., on account of 
its price-cutting policy then in 
effect, and sent circular letters to 
the wholesale grocery trade re- 
questing them to assist in keeping 
Cream of Wheat off the A. & P. 
shelves. The chain store promptly 
brought suit against the manufac- 
turer, alleging that this was a vio- 
lation of the laws against monop- 
oly. The court decided, however, 
that since Cream of Wheat was 
nothing more nor less than farina 
made from flour middlings, there 
could be no monopoly except as to 
farina that was sold under the 
trade name “Cream of Wheat.” 
And as to that, the manufacturer 
had a perfectly legal monopoly 
anyway. The acts of the manu- 
facturer left the A. & P. and every- 
body else free to sell all the farina 


they liked, excepting only farina 
under this particular brand. 

Whereupon the A, & P. rose up 
and retaliated. Each of its stores 
displayed in a very prominent 
place a large placard, headed in big 
type “We Do Not Sell Cream of 
Wheat.” The text went on to ex- 
plain that Cream of Wheat was 
nothing but farina anyway, by ju- 
dicial interpretation, and that the 
store had plenty of farina under 
other brands and in bulk, which 
could be had at a lower price. It 
was a “fight to a finish” according 
to some of the chain store officials, 
and for a time it looked serious. 

The A. & P. was then, as now, 
the most powerful single organiza- 
tion in the grocery trade. But it 
was also an extremely astute or- 
ganization, and not at all disposed 
to let such an item as humbled 
pride interfere with its profits. The 
fight was short-lived. The con- 
sumer who wanted Cream of 
Wheat simply went elsewhere in 
order to get it, and did it so fre- 
quently that the placards came 
down, the chain store composed its 
difficulties with the manufacturer, 
and the goods went back on the 
shelves. 


How Much to Big Buyers? 


The question as to how much of 
his business the manufacturer can 
afford to place in the hands of a 
few big buyers who may leave him 
at any time, depends a good deal 
upon the surrounding circum- 
stances. Exactly what percentage 
of the Cream of Wheat business 
went to the A. & P. in 1915 is not 
stated, but it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference. On the other hand, the 
candy manufacturer found that 20 
per cent distributed among five 
buyers was too much from the 
standpoint of the investment bank- 
er. It is relatively certain, how- 
ever, that when a concern sells its 
entire output to a single buyer, and 
does nothing to build up a reputa- 
tion with the public, it is only a 
question of time before the buyer 
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will be in a position to get the 
goods on his own terms, or to com- 
pel the manufacturer to begin over 
again. 

It isn’t necessary to assume, of 
course, that the big buyer will go 
so far as that. Most of the chain 
store organizations, mail order 
houses, and others who apply the 
principle of collective buying are 
too shrewd to hammer down prices 
to the point where their business 
actually ceases to be attractive. 


Chains Hold Advantage 


But they are most emphatically 
not philanthropists, and can be 
trusted to appreciate the advantage 
of their position quite as fully as 
anybody else. They can judge 
very accurately what it would cost 
the manufacturer if he lost the 
business and were obliged to seek 
other outlets to take the place of 
it. They are in an extremely ad- 
vantageous position when it comes 
to bargaining, because they know 
that they can replace the goods 
from other sources at a moment’s 
notice, while the manufacturer 
cannot replace the business except 
-at heavy cost. Just what this 
advantage means in the hands of 
a shrewd and skillful buyer does 
not need any particular elaboration 
or emphasis, and the buyers for 
the big chain store organizations 
are very shrewd and skillful indeed. 

The manufacturer of unbranded 
merchandise, or goods that are 
supplied under private brands, may 
well hesitate before putting too 
many of his eggs in the chain store 
basket—that is, if he wishes to 
maintain his independence. It is 
quite possible, and even probable, 
that he can go on for years very 
comfortably, dealing 
even exclusively with the chains, 
and making a fair profit on the 
business. But in nine cases out 
of ten, it will be what the buyer 
considers to be a fair profit, and 
the buyer to all intents and pur- 
poses will be in control of the sit- 
uation. 

The manufacturer of goods 
which are sold under a_ specific 
brand or trade-mark that is favor- 
ably known to the public, how- 
ever, is in a position that is rad- 
ically different with respect to the 
big buyer. The chain store no 
ionger enjoys the advantage of 
being able to replace the goods 
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largely or 


from some other source, because 


there is no other source from 
which they may be had. Soap of 
a certain grade and quality, for 
example, may be had from dozens 
of manufacturers; but Ivory Soap 
can be obtained only from Procter 
& Gamble. Farina made from pu- 
rified flour middlings is a staple 
article of commerce, but there is 
only one Cream of Wheat, and 
only one source of supply. 

To the extent that the specific 
brand is favorably known to the 
consumer, the advantage is on the 
side of the manufacturer rather 
than the buyer. In the case of 
Cream of Wheat, this advantage 
was so definite that the biggest 
buyer in the grocery field failed 
in the effort to supplant it except 


at a cost that was prohibitive. The 
manufacturer could afford to lose 
the volume a good deal better than 
the chain could afford to pay the 
cost of switching popular demand 
to some other brand of farina. 

In other words, the answer to 
the question “How much shall we 
sell to the chains?” depends to a 
considerable extent upon the sal- 
ability of the goods from the 
standpoint of the public. The 
manufacturer of a product that is 
trademarked and nationally adver- 
tised can bargain with the chains 
on a basis that is not possible for 
the producer of unidentified goods, 
and can sell a larger proportion of 
his output to the big buyer with- 
out the danger of putting his neck 
in the halter. 


Report Shows Big Gains in 
Real Estate Activity 


HE real estate market was 76 

per cent more active in April, 
1925, than on the average in April 
for 1916 to 1923, according to re- 
cent figures compiled by the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate 
Boards from reports from 141 
cities throughout the United States. 
A summary of the reports indi- 
cates that building shortage is con- 
stantly diminishing, the shortage 
in single-family dwellings being 
most uniformly felt and that of 
business structures manifesting it- 
self in the smallest number of 
cities reporting. 

Residential rents are reported as 
more stabilized than at any other 
time a report has been compiled by 
the National Association. A larger 
number of cities report rents de- 
creasing than report them increas- 
ing. This stabilization, the report 
says, with a slight tendency down, 
is doubtless the result of the dis- 
appearance of the building short- 
age and the sporadic overbuilding. 

The subdivision market shows 
greater activity than last year, in- 
dicating that American cities are 
still expanding. While phenom- 
enal activities and unusual stagna- 
tion have developed in certain 
communities, on the whole the real 
estate market is a steady one and 
is on a plane of considerable activ- 
ity. Eighty cities, 37 per cent of 


those reporting, indicate that the 
market is more active than in 1924, 
while 61 cities, or 29 per cent, re- 
port the market less active. The 
largest percentage of cities report- 
ing more active market are in 
groups having population between 
two hundred and five hundred 
thousand and under twenty-five 
thousand. 

An increasing number of cities 
report some overbuilding, the total 
number ‘reporting any overbuilding 
having increased from 27 to 6/ 
since 1924, In 1923 only 15 re- 
ported any overbuilding. The 
greatest increase has come in those 
reporting the overbuilding oi 
apartments, where the number has 
increased from six in 1924 to 35. 
None of the cities over 500,000 
population reports any shortage of 
apartment houses, two reporting a 
shortage of single family dwellings. 

Seventy per cent of all the re- 
ports indicate stationary rentals. 
This is 7 per cent greater than the 
percentage of cities making this 
report in December and 2 per cent 
less than in 1924; 19 per cent of 
the reports indicated downward 
tendencies in rents, only 11 per 
cent report rents rising. None of 
the cities over 500,000 reports a 
tendency of rents to increase, while 
one-third of them report a down- 
ward tendency. 
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Are Advertising Agencies Biased 
In Favor of Magazines? 


Cheltenham Bold Gives Us a Peep Behind the Scenes of a 
Modern Agency and Explodes a Few Favorite Superstitions 


OT so long ago the presi- 
N dent of a manufacturing 
concern that has been a 
client of ours for several years 
dropped into the office in the 
course of a visit to New York. 
Though we had been serving his 
company for a long time, the de- 
tails had been handled by subor- 
dinates, and we had done most of 
the visiting, anyway; so this was 
his first contact with an advertis- 
ing agency on its native heath. 
Almost his ‘first remark was an 
expression of surprise at the ap- 
parent size of the organization 
(though we are a long way from 
being what you would class as a 
“big” agency), and as soon as our 
business was transacted he asked 
me if I would explain to him 
“what all of these people find to 
do.” 


A Look at the Machinery 


So we spent an hour or so in 
making a personally conducted 
tour of the offices, and in explain- 
ing the various steps that are nec- 
essary in order to transmute an 
intangible idea into visible form, 
place it before the eyes of the 
public, check the insertion, pay the 
bills, and make our own account- 
ing to the client. Throughout he 
Was interested, and asked a great 
many questions as to operating 
expense, overhead costs, and the 
like. When he went away I am 
sure that the term “advertising 
agency” meant something quite 
different from what he had hitherto 
Imagined, 

Now I think that a great many 
of the critics of advertising agen- 
cies are in much the same position, 
and that they would be inclined to 
modify some of their ideas mater- 
ally under the same conditions. 
Too frequently I find that those 
who are most eloquent on the 
Score of the “iniquitous commis- 
‘ion system,” or the failures and 


By Cheltenham Bold 


shortcomings of advertising agents 
in general, have really no definite 
idea at all as to what an agency 
organization really does, or the 
conditions under which it works. 


The agency too often represents 
merely a vague and nebulous 
abstraction that in some fashion or 
other is engaged in “placing” ad- 
vertising contracts and collecting 
fifteen per cent in so doing. What 
is involved in the process, and the 
organization that is necessary in 
order to accomplish it in the con- 
crete—instead of the purely ab- 
stract—does not commonly enter 
into the discussion. 


Quashing an Old Indictment 


For example, every now and 


again, I run into the old (and 
rather threadbare) charge that 
agents in general are biased in 


favor of magazines with large cir- 
culations, because of the high 
rates, and consequent “big com- 
missions.” You know the argu- 
ment, no doubt, that by placing 
one page in the Saturday Evening 
Post, for example, instead of a 
number of pages in the newspa- 
pers, the agent can make more 
money for himself because he has 
only one piece of copy to prepare, 
one order to make out, one inser- 
tion to check, and all the rest of it. 
He gets his commission in one 
lump instead of several install- 
ments, and saves himself a great 
deal of trouble and _ expense. 
Doesn’t it stand to reason that he 
will favor the big circulation me- 
diums? Of course it does! 


The argument is impressive, and 
sometimes carries 
weight. I have even known adver- 
tising agents themselves to make 
use of it when it so happened that 
they were recommending a news- 
paper campaign to a prospect, and 
some rival agency was advocating 
the use of magazines. But any- 
body who has ever had any 


considerable 


practical experience in agency 
work knows exactly how much 
merit there is in it. 

Anyone who has ever wrestled 
and wrangled a page for the Post 
through the various stages that 
intervene between conception and 
final O. K., can tell you just how 
much “easier” it is than a dozen 
newspaper pages. Anyone who 
has had any actual contact with 
such items as operating expense 
and overhead in the agency busi- 
ness can tell you how much 
“cheaper” it is.. As a matter of 
fact, the expense of maintaining 
the agency is reduced by this 
process just about to the extent 
that the expense of maintaining a 
fire department is reduced by hav- 
ing one big fire in the place of 
several smaller ones! 


The Overhead Goes On and On 


It seems to be extremely difficult 
for many people to understand that 
an agency is not a miraculous 
plant that suddenly springs into 
full bloom whenever they happen 
to want it, and immediately van- 
ishes the moment their need for it 
has been satisfied. It may be very 
largely the fault of the agents 
themselves, but it is a fact that 
comparatively few advertisers have 
any real conception of what it 
means to create and maintain an 
organization capable of rendering 
this highly specialized service, and 
keep that organization in readiness 
to function at a moment’s notice. 

From the advertiser’s point of 
view, it looks like a simple thing 
to be sure! The account execu- 
tive, let us say, discusses with 
him an abstract idea for a piece of 
copy; a few days later it comes 
along in tangible, typewritten 
form; and by and by is presented 
in the shape of a printed proof. 
After that it gets into the publica- 
tion by some process that is in- 
visible, and finally passes into 
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history through the payment of the 
agent’s bill. The advertiser knows 
that the agent has collected remun- 
eration for the service amounting 
to approximately 15 per cent of the 
net cost of the space and materials 
purchased, and it looks like a lot. 

The fact that it was necessary 
for the agent to spend at least 12 
per cent to maintain an organiza- 
tion capable of rendering the serv- 
ice at all, does not ordinarily sug- 
gest itself. That 12 per cent is 
practically a fixed expense, con- 
sisting mainly of overhead and 
payroll charges, and it is not 
affected in the slightest degree by 
the size of the units into which a 
client’s individual appropriation 
may be broken up. 


An Antidote for Theorizing 


In other words, it is necessary 
for us to maintain an organization 
that is capable of placing a client’s 
business in as many mediums as 
are required, and the cost of main- 
taining the organization is not re- 
duced when a client decides to use 
a few mediums instead of a great 
many. Like the fire department 
already referred to, we have got 
to keep ourselves in a position to 
render service at a moment’s 
notice, and to keep the organiza- 
tion intact whether there is any 
immediate demand for its full 
strength or not. 


If we could only predict exactly 
what our clients were going to re- 
quire in the way of service day 
after tomorrow, or month after 
next—fine! If we could only go 
out on the street and pick an 
experienced copy-writer out of the 
nearest trash barrel just when we 
needed him—great! If we could 
only persuade our landlord to 
charge us rent in proportion to the 
number of page-units we turned 
out during the month, and get our 
office staff to accept their salaries 
on a piece-work basis—we would 
then be able to do a number of the 
things that are sometimes expected 
of us, and to run our business the 
way some of our critics think that 
it ought to be run, Unfortunately, 
however, none of those things are 
practically feasible, and we are 
obliged to struggle along the best 
we can—pleasant theories to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

The foregoing will also perhaps 
explain why it is that we decline 


to place business for less than the 
full rate of commission, even when 
the advertiser prepares all of the 
copy himself. His doing so does 
not reduce the expense of main- 
taining our copy department, and 
the extra volume will not compen- 
sate us for the trouble it causes 
elsewhere. 

And even if it did, we are not 
interested in that kind of business 
anyway. It is our object to estab- 
lish and maintain a group of cli- 
ents with whom we can work con- 
structively, and whose success in 
advertising we can have a real 
share in promoting. Strange as it 


may seem, we are not in this busi- 
ness solely for the purpose of grab- 
bing as much profit as we can by 
any means that may happen to 
seem expedient at the moment. 

As I have intimated before, it 
generally happens that when the 
critic of advertising agency prac- 
tice joins an agency himself, he 
revises his opinions very mater- 
ially and very rapidly. A few 
hours of actual, personal contact 
with the problems of a business 
like this are worth a good many 
years of long-distance theorizing 
based on what you fondly imagine 
those problems to be. 


How Crane Takes Display 
Rooms to Small Towns 


ISPLAY is an essential fac- 

tor in all Crane Company’s 
sales and advertising. In its ex- 
hibit rooms in all the larger 
cities, Crane bathroom fixtures and 
appointments are presented artis- 
tically in most favorable settings. 
How to approximate this display 
in the smaller communities and 
outlying districts was a problem 
of considerable importance. 

The solution was found in the 
Crane mobile exhibit room. The 
unusually commodious truck body 
gives room for a_ completely 
equipped and perfectly appointed 
bathroom. No convenience is omit- 
ted. Porcelain bath, shower, lava- 
tories, instantaneous heater, water 
softener—everything that makes 
the modern bathroom—is shown. 


The windows completely around 
the top assure most favorable 
lighting by day while the ceiling 
lights are an impressive feature of 
the night exhibits. 

Dealers in the smaller towns are 
notified of the itinerary of this 
traveling display room far enough 
in advance for each dealer to 
notify his patrons. A representa- 
tive travels with the display, who 
describes and explains the various 
fixtures, discusses plumbing and 
heating problems with the visitors, 
and cooperates with the local 
dealer in every way possible. 

Designed primarily for purposes 
of advertising and general publi- 
city, this display outfit has proved 
a definite stimulus to dealer sales 
wherever it has gone. 
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Why Many Salesmen Fail to Succeed 
With a Memorized Sales Talk 


After First Few Days Standardized Selling Talks Rapidly Increase 
Efficiency of Salesmen for Young-O’ Meara Motor Company 


6 Y experience has con- 
M vinced me that the eff- 

ciency of a _ salesman 
who learns a standardized sales 


talk will show as much as 50 or 
100 per cent improvement over the 


- old hit and miss method,” declared 
| C. F. Woolley, sales and advertis- 
' ing manager 


of the O’Meara- 
Young Motor Company, Ford 
dealers, of Denver. 

“The first few days with a stand- 
ardized automotive selling talk, 
memorized by the salesmen, are 
pretty sure to be unsuccessful and 
miserable ones,’ Mr. Woolley said. 

“The salesman does not find 
himself getting anywhere, seem- 
ingly, by using the _ parrot-like 


| presentation. He forgets passages, 


stumbles, stammers. He feels the 
standardized talk is a_ senseless, 
useless incumbrance, and he wants 
to cast it aside. But after the 
initial few days, when the whole 
plan tends to disgust the average 
salesman, there comes a day when 
the salesman is very ‘flip’ with 
the talk and begins to make the 
mistake of rattling it off too fast. 


Gaining Efficiency 


“About this time he begins to 
get results with it and his courage 
picks up. The next stage is that 
of real mastery, when the sales- 
man learns the trick of apparent 
spontaneous pause, a deliberate 
but apparently natural groping for 
a thought. As he, more or less 
automatically, presents arguments, 
he is able to study the prospect, 
his reaction, much more naturally 
and accurately than when groping 
lor words to express his thoughts 
as he goes along. He detects 
things he ordinarily would not 
detect, and can depart from the 
standardized talk, adapting it to 
the individual as circumstances 
render best. His efficiency with 
the standardized presentation will 


quickly than any 


By John T. Bartlett 


be far greater than under the old 
system.” 

Years ago when Mr. Woolley 
managed the sale of subscription 
books through canvasses, he 
learned the value of standardized 
sales talk, and the ins and outs of 
introducing it among salesmen. 
Recently he introduced  stand- 
ardized sales talks among the 
O’Meara-Young salesmen. 


As always, there was the initial 
learning period when a salesman 
could easily believe he was getting 
nowhere. This always comes, Mr. 
Woolley says. Then salesmen be- 
gin to master the sales talk, and 
results begin to show. One of the 
newest salesmen on the force, 
“green” to automotive selling, 
applied himself so diligently to the 
sales talks and mastered them so 
well, that in two or three months 
he was one of the company’s most 
productive salesmen. 


Making Producers of Green Men 


Right there is one of the great 
possibilities of the standardized 
sales talk. It will make a big 
producer of a green man far more 
other known 
policy will, 

A sales talk can be standardized 
for any article an automotive 
dealer sells, from accessories to the 
new car itself. It may be a short 
talk or a long talk, depending on 
the circumstances. The sales talks 
of the O’Meara-Young Company 
were prepared in this way: 

“Al” O’Meara of this company 
has long been its “star” salesman. 
Selling Fords over a considerable 
period of years, Mr. O’Meara grad- 
ually developed a whole line of 
selling arguments. He discovered 
what the principal sales obstacles 
were, and what were the argu- 
ments which best overcame them. 
These arguments he would use 
over and over again with buyers. 


At sales promotion meetings, 


from time to time, Mr. O’Meara 
would give selling talks, just as 
though talking to a prospect. And 
the salesmen began to see the 
effectiveness of the presentation. 
A spontaneous demand arose that 
a stenographer take down the talk 
and make copies for the salesmen, 
so they could use the talk also. 
The idea was tried out. 

It was found, however, that use 
of the talks as Mr. O’Meara made 
them was not practical. They con- 
tained all the material for stand- 
ardized sales talks, but were not 
assembled in the systematic man- 
ner necessary for use by a number 
of different individuals. Further- 
more, there were no directions for 
use. It was something like giving 
the text of a play to a group of 
actors, without stage direction. 

The idea, accordingly, had been 
considered for some time by the 
company before Mr. Woolley 
joined the company. His past ex- 
perience, first as a book man, 
with standardized talks, made him 
the ideal person to write the talk 
as it was finally put into use. 


Keeping Prospects Interested 


In a form to be learned and used 
by the different individual sales- 
men, they were the selling argu- 
ments and methods which long 
experience in selling the commod- 
ity had demonstrated to be effec- 
tive. They were projected and 
made up to meet the principal 
objection, and the most important 
selling obstacles. For example, one 
of the most serious competitive 
conditions to be met in these days 
by a Ford dealer is the disposition 
of the public to want a more ex- 
pensive car than a Ford. Even 
with Ford owners, a great major- 
ity look forward to ownership of 
a higher priced car. The sales 
arguments in particular were care- 
fully made up to deal with this 
continually-presented condition. 
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The salesman was told exactly 
how to approach the individual 
prospect, and exactly how to con- 
tinue the canvass. One of the “safe 
directions” constantly given was 


the use of pencil and paper. “AI” 
O’Meara had found that, of all 
devices to keep the prospect inter- 
ested in what he was saying, one 
of the very best was to visualize 
facts as he proceeded through 
using a pencil and a pad of paper. 
If the subject matter being dis- 
cussed did not permit of tabulation 
of facts on the paper, then Mr. 
©’Meara would simply draw lines 
and figures. The trick was con- 
sistently effective in holding the 
prospect’s attention, and in im- 
pressing important facts on his 
mind, 

So, for example, in standardized 
sales presentation to show the 
economy of the Ford car compared 
with the “thousand-dollar” car, the 
salesman was directed as he went 
along to put down relative costs 
as he discussed them. First would 
come the difference in the first cost 
of the car, then respective tabu- 
lating of costs of upkeep for the 
two. 

Putting these down as he went 
along, the salesman, abiding by his 
standardized talk, ended up with 
complete tabulation before the 
prospect. 


A Graphic Costs Picture 


Then he proceeded, with a very 
tact illustration, to drive the argu- 
ment home. The comparative fig- 
ures, for example, had shown that 
on the basis of two years, and a 
total mileage of 10,000 miles, that 
the cost to operate a Ford was 6.3 
cents a mile, and 11.3 cents a mile 
for a thousand-dollar car. 

Then, impressing on the pros- 
pect the cost of operating the 
thousand dollar car, compared with 
a Ford, the salesman was given 
material like this: 

“It’s just the same as if you 
should take a satchel full of nickels 
along with you on every trip you 
make—and every time you pass a 
mile post you would reach in the 
satchel, take out a nickel, and flip 
it out the window. 

“Imagine taking a 200-mile trip 
—and flipping out a nickel in cash 
money every time you passed a 
mile post on the road! 

“You would be driving along— 
all peaceful and serene. Here comes 
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a mile post. Out goes your nickel. 


A couple minutes later, you are” 
chatting with a friend in the seat © 


beside you. He nudges you. ‘An- 
other mile post, Bill,’ he says, ‘Flip 
out another nickel.’ 

“A moment or two later you are 
smoking  contentedly—and he 
‘nicks’ you again. ‘Another mile 
post, Bill, Throw out the nickel, 
Bill” Imagine it—for just 200 
miles! And then think what it 
would mean for two whole years— 
10,000 miles! And what it means 
if you keep it up for twenty years! 
Literally thousands of dollars flung 
out upon the highways in excess 
transportation costs—while just 
around the curve of years.” 

This quotation illustrates very 
well that literary style required for 
a standardized sales talk. It should 
be actual talk in print, with all the 
superfluous, unnecessary, ineffec- 
tive words squeezed out, and the 
very best left in. 


The Use of Direct Mail 


The quoted matter also shows 
what effective illustrative material 
Mr. Woolley used in the standard- 
ized sales talk. 

When the standardized sales 
talks were completed, the total of 
“talks” and directions was some 
25,000 words. Carbon copies were 
made, and each salesman supplied 
with one complete set. 


As is always the case with such 
talks, the O’Meara-Young sales 
force had an initial discouraging, 
stumbling period. A tool as effec- 
tive and efficient as this is cannot 
be mastered at once, any more 
than the violin could be mastered 
quickly. O’Meara-Young, however, 
stayed with it, and soon gratifying 
results were in evidence, conclu- 
sively showing the superiority of 
the standardized sales talk over the 
spontaneous, individual talk. 


So well, indeed, was it found the 
standardized talk “went over,” that 
arguments used in them were 
taken and reproduced practically 
verbatim in direct mail advertising 
literature of this company. 

One booklet, for instance, was 
written around the subject, “There 
is an old man depending on you 
for support.” With the statistic- 
ally determined facts that most 
people at 55 are dependent on 
others or their daily earnings for 
support as a basis, this booklet 


showed how lagical was the adop.- 
tion of a definite economic plan of 
life—and how logical, under this, 
was the purchase of an economical 
Ford rather than the “thousand 
dollar car.” 


Another appeal which it had 
been found profitable to hammer 
away at in the standardized sales 
talk was the desire of women for 
diamonds and other pretty things 
for themselves and the home. “Al” 
O’Meara and his men had been 
able to sell many cars through 
showing the prospect all that could 
be done for the family and the 
home by simply buying a Ford and 
saving the difference. 

So a booklet for extensive mail 
distribution was gottén up on the 
title, “Sh! Not a word to your 
husband!” 


This booklet began by telling a 
story, largely in the words of a 
“quiet little Denver lady—living 
cut near Washington Park.” The 
title of the story was “Where the 
diamond came from,” and it told 
about the quiet little lady who had 
them, and many other things dear 
to a woman’s heart, related how 
she persuaded her husband, who 
was “set” on getting a_ higher 
priced car, to buy a Ford and get 
diamonds and other things with 
the difference. 


Selling the Prospect’s Wife 


In the course of the story, she, 
naturally, explained why it was she 
realized the economy of the Ford. 
Various specific facts, comparing 
the cost of operating a Ford with 
operating a larger car, were given. 

This story was followed with 
several final paragraphs under the 
title, “Don’t say a word to your 
husband!” 


The wife was advised to study 
the situation very thoroughly, and 
when her husband began to talk 
seriously of a car, to have the fig- 
ures ready to show him why they 
should buy the Ford. 

Other booklets for direct mail 
distribution are projected by the 
company, and they, too, will draw 
heavily on the experience with the 
standardized sales talk. 

These direct mail booklets have 
been the most successful the 
O’Meara-Young Motor Company 
have ever distributed, and the et 
tire credit for them belongs to the 
standardized sales talk system. 
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Teaching Salesmen to Capitalize 
the Prospect’s Objections 


American Multigraph “Pyramid Plan’ of Selling Gives Sales- 
men Something to Use Rather Than Just Something to Learn 


HERE is a decided trend 

| today among wide-awake 
selling organizations to 
rush to the salesmen a great mass 
of sales material, new arguments, 
and general data regarding the 
product that is of value to the 
salesman. There is maintained a 
constant flow of material prepared 
after considerable research and 
study at the home office. The 
salesmen pronounce it ° “great 
stuff.” It usually is valuable as- 


sistance. The salesman needs it. 
However, many of these same 
companies are overlooking the 


need of supplying the salesman 
with a well constructed selling 
plan in which the material sent to 
him can be applied. 


The “Pyramid Sales Plan” 


A salesman can spend a great 
deal of valuable time in reading 
material concerning his proposi- 
tion, but a plan for absorbing and 
applying the information may be 
entirely lacking. Thereby, a big 
part of the value of the material 
may be lost. 

The American Multigraph Com- 
pany’s method for helping sales- 
men apply the educational mate- 
rial furnished them is double-bar- 
reled—first, there is the selling out- 
fit with which each salesman is 
equipped, and second, the “Pyra- 
mid Sales Plan.”. Perhaps both 
should be spoken of as one and 
the same thing because the first 
is a part of the second. To the 
pyramid sales plan is attributed 
the success of the company in get- 
ting a large percentage of their 
salesmen to make good. 

At the outset, let us state that 
under no circumstances should this 
plan be confused with an attempt 
to give the salesmen a standard- 
zed canvass or stock selling talk 
as is the practice in many lines of 
business, It neither attempts to 
put words into the salesman’s 
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By Edwin H. Shanks 


mouth nor even tell him all that 
should be said to prospective buy- 
ers. 

Before using this plan, the Mul- 
tigraph people found that a great 
many sales were temporarily and 
very often permanently lost or de- 
layed because the salesman greatly 


in making a sale to avoid any 
such delays as just mentioned. The 
purpose of the first step in the plan 
(it might be called the approach) 
is first of all to determine who is 
the right man to sell, even if sev- 
eral calls are necessary to accom- 
plish this, and then the salesman 


The salesman’s outfit consists of three units—confidential sales manual for 
salesmen, loose leaf sales manual for selling purposes, and a 
handy leather container which opens quickly. 


overestimated the amount of 
knowledge he had been able to 
impart to the prospective buyer. 
Their proposition often requires 
that the salesman thoroughly sell 
a department head who does not 
have the power to buy, but who 
must carry the information on 
through to a superior or to the 
board of directors. As the depart- 
ment head could not always pre- 
sent the proposition intelligently to 
the higher-ups, it “passed out” in 
the consideration. 

The pyramid plan, constantly 
improved until its present eff- 
cient form of operation, has about 
ten different stages of progress 


interviews the buyer with the 
thought in mind that he is simply 
there to find out why the firm is 
not using his equipment. 

While the salesman is taught in 
this plan not to expect to obtain 
more than passing interest in this 
interview, he is also taught to 
carry an outfit which will enable 
him to launch into an exhaustive 
selling talk for making the sale if 
the occasion permits. The outfit 
carried for this purpose is con- 
tained in a neat leather sample 
case about one foot square and 
three inches thick, just large 
enough to contain a few samples 
selected especially for the buyer on 
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whom he is calling, a loose-leaf 
manual for selling purposes, and in 
a side compartment, the salesman’s 
own confidential manual of selling 
ideas. 


The confidential manual contains 
all the technical data a salesman 
has occasion to use in regard to 
the product and a brief summary 
of the educational material which 
he has learned in his training as 
a salesman for the company. Fol- 
lowing the first section of technical 
data is a section on advertising, for 
the Multigraph salesman must talk 
advertising in his selling work. 
This section of the sales manual 
has a feature that offers a sugges- 
tion, by the way, to other concerns. 
It is a list of 123 intelligent ques- 
tions for the salesman’s use in find- 
ing out from the buyer all the facts 
about his methods of selling and 
merchandising. The salesman uses 
any of these questions that he con- 
siders advisable in getting such in- 
formation that will enable him to 
talk more intelligently in regard 
to the problems of the buyer on 
whom he is calling. Not only is 
the list of questions given in this 
manual, but the reason for each 
question, and what it will bring 
out. How the information can be 
used by the salesman is explained 
under each question. 


The Sales Manual 


Naturally the salesmen are not 
taught to spring any large number 
of questions on a prospective buyer, 
but rather to select with judgment 
interrogatives which apply to the 
buyer’s business. 

Other sections in the company’s 
sales manual present the ideas on 
selling that have been worked out 
by the company over a period of 
years in connection with the sale 
of this device. The latter part of 
the manual takes up the various 
lines of business that are apt to 
be called upon by the salesman, 
providing selling assistance in ap- 
proaching every type of buyer. The 
final section is devoted to common 
objections and answers that have 
been worked out by the salesmen. 

That is the manual used by the 
salesman in studying his proposi- 
tion and its presentation, The 
larger loose-leaf manual which is 
a part of the salesman’s selling 
outfit contains for presentation to 
the buyer data under the following 


tabs: Charts, letters, office forms, 
advertising printing, our adver- 
tising, cost system, users, our 
service, machine equipment, and 
retailers. 

These portfolios for selling pur- 
poses include plenty of charts and 
other forms of graphic presentation 
of the proposition. Statements 
made by the salesman can be 
backed up and driven home by the 
data in this sales manual. 

If the salesman has an oppor- 
tunity in his approach to launch 
into the selling campaign neces- 
sary to get the desired order, he 


OF THIS LOSS 1S SAVED WHEN 
“YOU USE THE MULTIGRAPH. 


The loose leaf sales manual is filled 
with charts and material for graphic 
presentation of the sales arguments. 


quickly loosens the top of his port- 
folio and lifts out the loose-leaf 
manual for this purpose. There is 
no waste motion or lost time be- 
cause of the handy lock on the 
sample case. 


“Too many salesmen,” says a 
Multigraph executive, “seem to in- 
terpret any objections raised by the 
prospective buyer as negative signs 
and mental obstructions set up 
which they must break down, As 
a matter of fact, objections raised 
by the buyer are decidedly encour- 
aging signs of interest in the prop- 
osition and salesmen should be 
encouraged when the _ prospect 
shows interest sufficient to raise 
objections.” 


A Multigraph salesman, having 
been taught to regard these objec- 
tions as opportunities to present 
his proposition, seldom leaves 
the prospective buyer in this first 
interview without making some 
progress in the sale. Having done 
so he is ready for the second step 
in the pyramid plan. After having 
secured some interest in his prop- 
osition, the salesman breaks away 
by telling the buyer that he will 
prepare a folder which will provide 
a conception of what the machine 
is doing for other concerns, so that 
when the buyer wishes to take up 
the proposition, the necessary in- 
formation will be at hand. 

Up until the present time the 
salesman has dominated the inter- 
view and has made an absolutely 
clean getaway diplomatically, leay- 
ing a favorable impression. 

The folder is then prepared 
especially suited to presenting the 
use of the machine in the business 
of the prospective buyer and the 
next step is making the definite 
appointment to present the folder. 
This is usually accomplished by 
telephone informing the buyer that 
he is coming around that way to 
leave the folder with him. 


The Complete Presentation 


At the time appointed, the sales- 
man then sees the _ prospective 
buyer and makes as elaborate a 
presentation of the folder as cir- 
cumstances will permit. This is 
usually regarded as the supreme 
time to present the complete prop- 
osition. Therefore, the salesman is 
prepared with plenty of extra sam- 
ples, selling stories that have a 
particular interest to this buyer, 
photographs of the machine in use 
in well known concerns in_ the 
community, examples of successful 
applications of the machine, names 
of satisfied users in the vicinity, 
etc. It is at this time that his sell- 
ing outfit proves of special value. 
While a detailed presentation is 
made, no attempt is made to cover 
all the sales arguments. 

This interview is usually closed 
on the pretext that the salesman 
has some special data he wants to 
present and would like to do it at 
a time when the prospective buyét 
is not so busy. 

The fifth step in the pyramid 
plan depends somewhat on _ the 

(Continued on page 250) 
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Pome) AILY airplane service between 

Pay London and the capitals of 
Northern Europe brings them 
all within a few hours’ journey. 


Route Flying time 
ROQNEGIOT AIS BC KK HHS 2hrs.15 min. 
LONDON-AMSTERDAM. . oS eset 2 hrs.15 min. 
PARIG-BRUSGELS. . «+ «sce eee 2 hrs. 


AMSTERDAM-COPENHAGEN . . . . 6hrs.10 min. 
COPENHAGEN-MALMO-STOCKHOLM, 5 hrs. 
STOCKHOLM-CHRISTIANIA. .. . . 3 hrs. 


In each of these great centers the 
J. Walter Thompson Company main- 
tains representatives working as part of 
its London office. Through this direct 
representation each campaign in a 
foreign country is right in appeal, and 


Seven important 
markets of Europe 
are buying American Products 


accurate in native idiom. The J. Walter 
Thompson Company is able to secure 
rock bottom rates from publications in 
all parts of Great Britain and on the 
continent. 


To American manufacturers this pro- 
vides a service that combines a first-hand 
knowledge of European markets with 
the long experience of all the J. Walter 
Thompson Company’s offices both here 
and abroad. 


We shall be glad to discuss the possibili- 
ties of developing the European markets 
with American manufacturers interested 
in selling abroad. 


The booklet, ‘‘Population Handbook of 
Great Britain and Ireland,’’ a compact 
analysis of the British market, has been 
completed. We shall be glad to send you 
a copy upon request. 


).} WALTER THOMPSON CO. 


ADVERTISING 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
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Announcing 


> 
(EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 10, 1925) : : 2 
_ A combination of two publishing mn 


Menu Planning 


Jriginality in NO Patronage \ 
ote ot Weather Fat Enoug: | 


Stimulating 
The Customer 


igh Ye 


Doesn't 


properties makes possible many i 
advantages for advertisers to hotels 
and restaurants—co-ordination of J ™ « 
advertising and selling effort, uni- 
formity of methods, a more com- ad 
prehensive service and acombina- § * S#! 
tion advertising rate. 


HOTEL MANAGEMENT In 
and FOOD SERVICE 5. Cor 


Full page . $200. o 
Half page 100. ff 6 ti 
Quarter page. . . . . ~~ 50, = 


RESTAURANT News 
and MANAGEMENT 


Full page ee. 
Plalfpeee .. . 2... @&. 
Quarter page . cin 


Housel 

scale, 

Some 

: MANA 

5% discount for 6 pages or more used in Fond 

either magazine within the period of one year. and E 

10% discount for 12 or more pages in either 

magazine within the period of one year. . 

Nati 

influer 

e é magai 

Combination stand 

e Associ 

Advertising Rates A ye 

pende 

° . . same 

15% discount to advertisers using 12 pages ation 

or more in both publications within a period Ff and 

of one year. Vary 

vance 

tembe 

secure 

Both publications applicants j Gross 


for membership in 


AUDIT BUREAU 
OF 


CIRCULATIONS 
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1. New advertising rates on HOTELMAN AGEMENT | 


7 don RESTAURANTN d MANAGEMENT 
A combinati 1S] for both publicati 
2. A combination advertising rate for both publications 
1g e . _— 
iComelete Sales Tien toe Coming Daninees 1 Gmo|24Gne|l= mo [2 Gno]  Gmo|2% Oma] I* Omo|o7 Oma 
1y in the Hotel and Restaurant Fields 1922/1922]1923|1923]1924]1924]1925]1925 
» The Ahrens Publishing Company provides its advertisers : . Estimatied £ 
i. ith 6 complete alee service = takes, into consideration Bushinesis Carried In contrades ais 
nd adequately covers every factor that enters into pur- weadu deceive 
0 chases: Hotell Ma nage merit 7 ote 
. : e ‘ aa 
Ve 1, Sales Manual. A complete treatise on how to from Begi ning of a 
sell, for the use of the sales force of the ; oe” 
n- advertiser. Magjazinje Va 
q- 2, Sales Bulletin. A practical method of keeping 
selling information up to date. 
3. New Project Sheets. A regular service cov- 
ering new establishments, remodeling opera- 
tions, fires, changes of management and so 
forth—classified territorially. 
4, International Who’s Who Among Hotel Men. 
; A biographical reference work of the industry. 
E 5. Consulting Service for Advertisers. Market 
analyses, sales and advertising suggestions, 
(0) copy preparation, etc., under the supervision 
' of practical men. 
(0, 6. Lists for Cireularizing. Lists compiled and HoTeL MANAGEMENT'S steady 
maintained at large expense covering every growth is shown by this chart. 
0, advertising and selling need. This is graphic evidence of 
: . , the rapidly growing interest in 
7. Reprints. Furnished to advertisers on a defi- - pele. it is an coments 
i ‘j of the possibilities ahe or 
nite price schedule for use among salesmen Sh 2 ae oop tale 
and agents. owin AGEMENT covering an industry 
steed In- that in growth is — an 
crease in even more remarkable showing 
Y TUOUSIL Business than the hotel field. 
MANAGEMENT Volume Advertising contracts in both 
Every article and every item in HOTEL MANAGEMENT is publications mean buying on 
0 developed with the idea of increasing the hotel’s profit. a rising market. 
os How costs may be cut or business increased is indicated SOE A SAREE I SS RNP 
by the practical, proven experience of other hotels. 
0) HotEL MANAGEMENT therefore is a medium of “idea ex- 
, change” among hotel managers and department heads of 
0 progressive hotels on construction, equipment and manage- - 
z | ment. It is virtually a combination of System and Good *American Brass Piping Orinoka Drapes Ozite 
caeceoping in the business of keeping house on a huge A. P. W. Paper and Fixtures *Mapleine Monel Metal 
seale, . . . 
Some of the departments which regularly serve HOTEL Autosan Dishwashers Palmolive Soap 
; a ee = —_—_ ng adie. = *Barreled Sunlight *Perfect Casters 
x cien itchen, Laundry Schemes at Save, * . 
m Short-Cut_ Ideas for the Steward, Accounting Short Cuts, Beechnut Products P ; Permutit Water Softeners 
1K. and Holding the Good Will of the Business Traveler.” California Crushed Fruit Pequot Sheets 
Gross Circulation guaranteed in excess of 7,000. Cannon Towels Crisco Pick Equipment 
*Denni P Product Rosemary Linens *Salubra 
National ennison Paper Products ‘ y 
- RESTAURANT News *Dixie Radiator Cabinets Simmons Beds 
* & and MANAGEMENT *DuPont Tontine Shades *Sims Boilers 
Established in 1918 at the time of the formation of the *Edison Mazda Lamps Alexander Smith Carpets 
— pre pape age verse —?-— < wm *Esmond Blankets *Speakman Showers 
ce and splendid achievements in the industry—the * * 
magazine was developed to aid in the work of raising the Rs on Vacuum Cleaners “ae — Cleaners 
standards of the restaurant industry and is conceded to Flexlume Signs i man flooring 
ps a a very helpful instrument in the growth of the Garland Ranges *Flit Sunmaid Raisins 
Ste ont a half ago the magazine was made an inde "Gold a ine ag a 
Pendent publication, modeling itself very much along the Gorham Silver Utica Sheets ‘ 
res Sime lines as HoreL MANAGEMENT. With this sound foun- Gumpert Desserts U. S. Rubber Flooring 
‘ 4 rg — to build, the Ahrens Publishing Company Hall China Van Ranges *Ventadoors 
s n¢ 3 $ ; oe . 
od masini, tie, publiention Se mechanical cxelence || Hawaiian Pineapple Vulcan Ranges 
. e cking that has oug * er ° ° ° 
— success to HoTEL MANAGEMENT. Henrici Laundry Machines Vitrolite a 
bid — cireulation increases have warranted an ot- Imperial Brass Fixtures Wallace Silver 
advertising rates. ese will go into effect Sep- *Indi Head Cloth Wamsutta Sheets 
tember 10th, 1925. Cont ill ae Eee a 
secure the old rates. a a er ge ee International Silver Wayne Water Softeners 
‘ross circulation guaranteed in excess of 6,000. pee rag 2 Jello meena —— 
enkKins aives eic rape Juice 
AH Jewett Refrigerators *Weatherill Paint 
RENS —— COMPANY, Inc. Libby Foods Wyandotte Cleansers 
e xecutive Offices Western Offices i 7 ool 
42 Madison Avenue 30 East Ontario Street McCray Refrigerators ; XX Century Cc — 
New York City Chicago, Ill. ae of a naga — _ being Fo eer wag advertised to hotel or res- 
Paci ” urant markets or 0 m Anrens puobdlications, 
es See Blanchard-Nichols- Coleman *Products being exclusively advertised to hotel field in HoTEL MANAGEMENT. 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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Credit Difficulties Biggest Obstacle 
In ‘Trade With China 


Chinese Prefer to Buy From American or English Salesmen, Says 
Charles Guest, But Credit Information is Almost Entirely Lacking 


By Charles E. Guest 


General Manager, United States Rubber Export Company, New York City 


HINA is about one-third 
C larger than the United 

States and has a population 
estimated at between 450,000,000 
and 500,000,000 people; so that 
with a small selling force it is an 
extremely difficult territory to 
cover, and in the interior there are 
hardly enough orders to cover 
traveling expenses. 

The various dialects of the 
Chinese increase the difficulties, 
inasmuch as the Chinese language 
is very necessary in the interior. 
Dialects spoken in China, North 
China and South China differ to 
such an extent that in the majority 
of cases the dialect used in one 
section is not understood in 
another. 


Chinese Are Price Buyers 


It is necessary therefore to se- 
cure distribution of our goods for 
the most part through dealers 
located in the main ports of entry. 
*The chief port of entry is Shang- 
hai, through which approximately 
50 per cent of the imports into 
China enter, about 30 per cent 
entering through Hongkong for 
South China, and the balance 
through northern ports for North 
China and Manchuria. 

As I have spent the past twenty- 
six years in foreign service, | am 
not in a fair position to draw com- 
parisons between domestic and for- 
eign salesmanship, but it is un- 
questionably true that the Chinese 
are much more difficult to sell than 
the trade in most parts of the 
world, inasmuch as the Chinese 
figure very closely and are primar- 
ily purchasers on price only, re- 
gardless of quality, and quality 
salesmanship to them is a very 
difficult problem. 

When purchasing anything ex- 
cept in small quantities, the 
Chinese invariably purchase in 
groups of several, all of whom 
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-that this 


wish to discuss the goods, prices 
and terms of delivery and payment. 
While the Chinese merchants are 
rightfully classified as honest and 
well-established merchants who 
almost invariably meet their obli- 
gations, they are very acute finan- 
ciers and in the majority of cases 
spar for long terms of payment and 
defer meeting payments when due 
in order to employ such capital as 
long as possible to further their 
own interests. 

While many classes of Chinese 
trade speak sufficient English to 
enable foreign salesmen to deal 
with them direct—and they like to 
deal with American or English 
salesmen particularly—there are a 
vast number who do not speak or 
write a word of English, which 
trade has to be handled entirely 
by Chinese salesmen generally 
known as Shroffs. 

One of the most difficult tasks in 
selling to the Chinese, whether in 
China, the Philippines, the Dutch 
East Indies, or other parts of the 
Far East where Chinese merchants 
abound in large numbers, is to get 
a line on their credit. With the 


exception of a comparatively few 
large Chinese concerns, it is an 
absolute impossibility to secure 
any reliable credit information 
which can determine their capital 
assets, liabilities, or amount of 
stock on hand, and as the Chinese 
rarely carry large bank balances, 
even the banks are not in a posi- 
tion to judge their financial stand- 
ing, particularly in view of the fact 
that they mostly bank with native 
banks who absolutely refuse to 
pass out any information, even to 
foreign banks. The Chinese method 
of financing is to have every cent 
working all the time, and generally 
speaking when they have large 
payments to make, the funds are 
deposited in the bank about the 
same time their check is drawn. It 
is, therefore, a very difficult prob- 
lem to judge the financial standing 
and credit risk of Chinese mert- 
chants, and it is necessary to base 
the risk almost entirely on infor- 
mation secured as to where the 
merchant has been buying and 
whether he has been meeting his 
obligations with more or less 
promptness. 


Exports to China Quadruple 
Since World War 


XPORTS of United States 
manufactures to China have 
nearly quadrupled since 1914, 
according to a recent report issued 
by the National City Bank of New 
York City. The report points out 
increase resulted in a 
large part from war activities in 
Europe. With the difficulties of 
transportation on the Atlantic, 
China and other non-manufactur- 
ing countries found it more con- 
venient to obtain their supplies of 


manufactures from the United 


States via the Pacific. 

From $22,000,000 in 1914 exports 
to China had increased to $84,000- 
000 by the end of the calendar year 
1923, which is the latest date for 
which figures are available. Of 
that amount manufactures form 
77 per cent of the total. Most of 
the non-manufacturing world in- 
cluding. Asia, Oceanica, Latin 
America and Africa, was accessible 

(Continued on page 248) 
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The Regal Shoe Company Says— 


“In Milwaukee, It’s The Journal” 


For years, the Regal Shoe Company has adver- 
tised in The Milwaukee Journal exclusively. 
Their experience should be of interest to every 
advertiser seeking thorough coverage of the rich 
Milwaukee-Wisconsin market at a single low rate. 
Read the quotation below from their letter. 


“ 47 CHECK-UP on the re- NN 

turns from The Milwau- " 
kee Journal showed us that 
your paper had given us as 
many entrants in the Resco 
Fitting Machine Contest as 
received by the use of similar 
size space in any of the three 
leading Chicago news- 
papers. In our opinion, this 
is an excellent recommenda- 
tion of the pulling power of 


The Journal.” 


“In making up our fall list of 
newspapers, which we shall 
use for the Regal schedule, 
there is no question about 
Milwaukee—In Milwaukee 
it’s The Journal.” 


—The Regal Shoe Company s 
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The Nice, Shiny 


"Tr ain "D i " 


— mi a fee quell, 
| Beak HVE 
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NCE there was a darn 

good salesman. A Star 

Performer. He traveled 
on nice, shiny trains that were 
guaranteed to get there. They 
went thundering by villages and 
farms so fast that the echoes 
didn’t have time to speak their 
parts. 


When the sales manager checked 
up the orders he said: “How 
come? Why don’t we get more 
orders from below Mason and 
Dixon’s line? Those trains run 
South. There’s money down 
there.” The trouble wasn’t with 
the territory, nor the trains nor 
the salesman. It was the sched- 
ules. There weren’t enough stops 
on it. Since the salesman has quit 
riding the “Through Flyer” ex- 
clusively, orders are coming in 
thick and fast. 


The moral, of 
“WATCH YOUR 
ULE.” 


When you schedule advertising 
for the South, you must use 
newspapers. They stop at nearly 
every home. You can’t reach the 
South through magazines alone. 
Magazine circulation is thin. The 
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facts are that even the greatest 
of the magazines have circula- 
tions equal to only about 1% of 
the population of this vast, rich 
territory. The local newspapers 
are the best carriers for your 
printed salesmanship. 


The South’s astounding develop-.- 


rt.Stop 
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makes it the most fertile market, 
Southern newspapers, through 
this Association, are ready to 
give merchandising aid that is in 
step with local conditions. 

Write to the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association at Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee; or to any of 


ment during the 


last decade 


the newspapers listed below. 


These Locals Reach Every Town on the Map 
in Ten Great Southern States 


Alabama 

Anniston Star 
Birmingham Age-Herald 
Birmingham News 
Huntsville Times 
Mobile Item 

Mobile Register 
Montgomery Advertiser 
Montgomery Journal 
Opelika News 


Florida 

DeLand News 

Fort Myers Press 
Gainesville Sun 
Jacksonville Journal 
Jacksonville Times-Union 
Lakeland Star-Telegram 
Miami Herald 

Miami News 

Orlando Reporter-Star 
Orlando Sentinel 

Palm Beach News 
Sanford Herald 

St. Augustine Record 

St. Petersburg Independent 
St. Petersburg Times 
Tampa Times 

Tampa Tribune 

West Palm Beach Post 


Georgia 

Albany Herald 
Atlanta Constitution 
Atlanta Journal 
Augusta Herald 
Columbus Ledger 
Moultrie Observer 
Savannah News 


Thomasville Times-Enterprise 
Waycross Journal-Herald 


Kentucky 
Paducah Sun 


Louisiana 

Baton Rouge State-Times 
Lafayette Advertiser 

Lake Charles American Press 
Monroe News-Star 

New Orleans Daily States 
New Orleans Item-Tribune 
New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Shreveport Times 


Mississippi 
Greenwood Commonwealth 
Gulfport & Biloxi Herald 


North Carolina 


Asheville Citizen 
Asheville Times 
Charlotte News 
Charlotte Observer 
Concord Tribune 
Elizabeth City Advance 
Fayetteville Observer 
Gastonia Gazette 
Greensboro News 
Henderson Dispatch 
Hickory Record 
Kinston Free Press 
Raleigh News & Observer 
Raleigh Times 

Rocky Mt. Telegram 
Salisbury Post 
Winston-Salem Sentinel 


South Carolina 


Charleston News & Courier 
Columbia Record 
Columbia State 

Rock Hill Herald 
Spartanburg Sun 

Sumter Item 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga News 
Chattanooga Times 
Clarksville Leaf-Chronicle 
Columbia Herald 
Greeneville Democrat-Sun 
Knoxville Journal 
Knoxville Sentinel 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 
Memphis Press 
Nashville Banner 
Virginia 

Clifton Forge Review 
Danville Bee 

Danville News 

Danville Register 
Fredericksburg Daily Star 
Lynchburg Advance 
Lynchburg News 
Richmond News Leader 
Roanoke Times 

Roanoke World News 
Staunton Leader 
Staunton News-Leader 
Winchester. Star 


Virginia-Tennessee 
Bristol Herald-Courier 
Bristol News 
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"Sell it South Through Newspapers. 
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Sell the Big Ones First 


If You Would Hasten Success in Getting Your Share of the 
$450,000,000 Annual Purchases of America’s Gas Industry 


By a Member of the Dartnell Editorial Staff 


“Y ) YE are always glad to 
cooperate with every 
salesman who comes to 
us with a proposition that seems 
to have merit,” says the purchas- 
ing agent of one of the country’s 
largest gas companies. “And we 
are always willing to listen to 
every Salesman. But although we 
will not place an order with him 
without certain formalities, tests 
and of course a requisition from 
the proper department head, it is 
always best for every salesman to 
come to us first. 

“That isn’t just a mere gesture 
of authority, or a display of our 
technical right to insist that the 
purchasing be done in the purchas- 
ing department, but it is actually 
a protection to the salesman, and 
a help to him as well as us. In- 
stead of adding to his work, we 
can actually save him work. 


Purchasing Department Important 


“T'll give you a case in point. A 
salesman for a certain equipment 
manufacturer came to us with a 
new device. It looked as though 
ithad merit. I thought we ought 
to give it a trial. Now we have 
certain men in charge of our vari- 
ous works who are more suscep- 
tible to new devices than others. 
As in every large organization we 
have some men who are constantly 


, on the alert to improve methods, 


who welcome every opportunity to 
put in new devices or methods to 
cut costs or raise efficiency. Natu- 
tally we, in the purchasing depart- 
ment, know who those men are. 
So when this equipment salesman 
came along we sent him to the 
very man who gave his proposition 
the most careful attention. The 
order was finally placed.” 

This statement was obtained 
rom a man whose signatures go 
on orders for millions of dollars’ 
worth of orders for some of the 
18000 to 20,000 items used by a 
large gas company. These figures 
include the merchandise items for 
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resale by the gas company’s vari- 
ous stores, which do a large busi- 


ness in all kinds of household 
appliances. 
This purchasing agent told 


about one salesman who came to 
his office and started negotiations 
which led up to purchases of more 
than a million dollars a year. In 
fact this incident revolutionized the 
entire method of laying gas mains. 


Several years ago this salesman 
came in and explained the merits 
of a special pipe coupling which 
would enable the company to do 
away with the former method of 
joining together bell-end pipe with 
melted lead. The proposition 
looked good to the purchasing 
agent. He referred the salesman 
to the engineering and testing de- 
partments. Tests, experiments, and 
negotiations lasted nearly two 
years before the first trial order 
was placed. Then it was for only 
a small amount of the new pipe. 
This pipe was laid and found sat- 
isfactory. The next year a large 
order was placed and now the 
company has standardized on the 
pipe, and its purchases amount to 
more than a million dollars a year. 


Careful Testing Necessary 


“To the ambitious salesman who 
comes in hoping to talk us out of 
an order, it may seem that we pur- 
chasing agents move with unnec- 
essary deliberation,” explained this 
man, who by the way is a genial, 
patient, good humored fellow. “But 
when you stop to consider what a 
vast scale we operate on, it is easy 
to see that we must know beyond 
all possible question that we are 
right before we go ahead. Another 
incident will illustrate our reasons 
for being particularly careful. 

“Some time ago someone got the 
idea, or a theory was advanced, 
that gas mains could be bronze- 
welded, instead of being joined by 
the old method of using couplings, 
or by the use of bell-end pipes 
caulked with lead. In company 


with several of our engineers we 
visited the plant where this process 
was originated. After making 
every conceivable manner of test 
we decided to try out the new 
method. We laid five miles of 
bronze-welded mains and watched 
the results. Before long no end of 
trouble developed. It seemed that 
the pipe broke just at the edge of 
the welding. Now we have in our 
organization one of the best metal- 
lurgists in the country. He knows 
metals. But as yet he has been 
unable to determine what is wrong 
with the method. Nor has the com- 
pany that originated the plan been 
able to give us any help. Think of 
what a vast expense we would 
have been put to had we laid a 
hundred miles. of mains! 


A Wide Influence 


“It is evident that we have, in 
welding this pipe, done something 
to the metal to weaken it. But 
examination under the most pow- 
erful microscopes has failed to 
show any change in it. Now we 
will just have to sit back and wait 
until the trouble is discovered and 
remedied. Then we will make an- 
other small-scale test.” 


This purchasing agent told the 
writer that nearly every gas com- 
pany in the country was watching 
this test. If it had proved success- 
ful the plan would have been adap- 
ted by many of them. The new, 
method of using couplings instead: 
of bell-end pipe has been adapted 
by many companies since this big 
metropolitan company has tested 
it and found it successful in actual 
practice. 


The larger gas companies have 
testing laboratories of their own. 
They have chemists and engineers 
who can test every product in 
every necessary manner. Their 
reports are forwarded to the oper- 
ating men or the engineering de- 
partment. Then, if everything 
seems satisfactory, the purchasing 
department is authorized to buy. 
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And when the purchasing depart- 
ment buys the trial order, the way 
has been paved to sell hundreds of 
smaller companies if the new ma- 
terial or device proves satisfactory 
in actual practice. 

The smaller companies cannot 
afford to maintain expensive labo- 
ratories and engineering depart- 
ments for testing and experiment- 
ing. So it is only natural that they 
depend on the larger companies for 
guidance. This being true, then 
the best plan for introducing a new 
device or material into this indus- 
try is to concentrate your sales 
efforts on one of the big companies 
looked up to by many of the smal- 
ler companies. True, it is a slow 
process to sell the big companies. 
But even though it is possible to 
sell the smaller companies, all this 
slow process of waiting for and 
working with the engineering and 
testing departments of the bigger 
companies will have to be gone 
through with when you start to 
sell them; so the cheapest way is 
to do it first, for then the smaller 
companies will quickly fall into 
line. 

One purchasing agent says, “We 
are pestered to death with paint 
salesmen. Now everybody knows 
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The map above shows the distribution of manufactured gas companies by states. 


that you can buy any sort of paint 
you want. There are some com- 
panies made up of downright 
crooks. Their salesmen will not 
take no for an answer. Many of 
them use a lot of our gas and we 


would like to do _ business. with...’ 


them. But in order to protect our- 
selves we ask them all to submit 
samples first, then talk prices 
afterwards. When the samples 
come in they go immediately to 
our testing department for physical 
tests. We don’t make analytical 
tests, for we don’t care what is 
in the paint if it will accomplish 
the purposes we buy it for. If the 
paints come up to our needs, then 
we begin to talk price. If they 
don’t, we are not interested at all. 
Paint is one thing that shouldn’t 
be purchased on price. Even 
though we paint every year for the 
looks of our property, we buy the 
best paint for protection.” 

This policy of testing paint is 
rather typical of the manner in 
which the larger gas companies 
buy. Even the merchandise which 
is sold to gas consumers, such as 
heaters, stoves, etc., is tested in 
the laboratories, and often many 
recommendations are made _ to 
the manufacturers, and changes 
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requested in design, material or 
workmanship before the first order 
is placed. 

The sale of manufactured gas 
has greatly increased in the past 
few years. Old fashioned gas com- 
panies thought they had reached 
the limits of their extensions when 
they were selling annually 1,000 
cubic feet of gas per capita. The 
demand has grown until today 
it runs from 6,000 to 30,000 cubic 
feet per capita. The Pacific Coast 
Gas Association recently published 
a survey of 6,000 industrial users 
of gas whose purchases of gas 
average 400,000 cubic feet yearly, 

To keep step with this vast in- 
crease in demand, the industry 
financed in 1923 an improvement 
and extension program of $450,- 
000,000—a figure which was 
greatly increased in 1924, and, ac- 
cording to observers, will be in- 
creased again in 1925, 

This big increase in the gas 
business is, of course, making a big 
increase in the demand for mate- 
rials and equipment, for expansion, 
rebuilding and maintenance. There 
are more than a thousand manu- 
facturing gas companies in the 
United States. They distribute gas 


(Continued on page 242) 
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The figures in the circles show the number of 


gas companies in each state, while the other figures represent the number of towns and cities in each state which receive manu- 


factured gas service. 


Two thousand four hundred and seventy-six communities are served by 984 gas companies. 


If those = 


plied with natural gas were included the total number of towns and communities supplied with gas would be 4,600. As the supply 
of natural gas is diminishing, this indicates another important line of expansion in the manufactured gas industry—for wherevt! 
natural gas has been used a definite demand for gas has been created. Provisions to take over some of this business are under wi). 
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MOLLOY MAD 


Commercial Covers 


ee 


FTER years of experiment and research, we have 
developed a paper stock, MoCo, which enables 
us to supply covers with the appearance of leather, 

and the soft, flexible feel of leather, and which can be 
embossed with a Molloy Made design prepared especially 
for the booklet on which the cover is to be used. This 
material is made with a latex-treated paper base and 
exactly the same coating that is applied to artificial 
leather, making it tough and waterproof. Give ycur 
booklets the advantage of a MoCo Cover, with the 
prestige and tremendous sales power of a Molloy Made 
Cover at a ridiculously low cost! 


wire-stitched booklets what Molloy 

Made Covers are to case bound books! 
MoCo is neither leather nor cloth. Yet it is 
soft and flexible, with the appearance and 
feel of leather, and it can be embossed with 
any grain and design, like regular Molloy 
Made Covers. 


H is a cover material which is to 


MoCo is waterproof and wear-resisting. It is 
tough, and will stand up under long service, 
retaining its good looks all the way through. 


Hundreds of times we have been requested 
to furnish covers for side-stitched or saddle 
stitched booklets, where the cost of our 
leather-cloth covers has been out of line. 
MoCo fills the bill! It will give your wire- 
stitched booklet a terrific sales punch! 
Write to us! 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


2869 North Western Avenue 
Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleveland Carlton Publicity, Ltd., London 300 Madison Avenue, New York 


for Every Purpose 


iE 
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Altoona is the Keystone | 
City of the Keystone State’ 


CHARLES M. ScHWAB 


LTOONA’S mercantile business last 

4 year totaled more than $45,000,000, of 
which $26,000,000 represented retail business 
and $19,000,000 the gross wholesale business. 


The retail stores of Altoona are of such a | 
high order that the city is a shopping centre e 
for a population of upwards of 150,000 0 
people. These are all thrifty people, over sixty ie 
per cent of them owning their own homes. ~ 
M 

If you are coming into Altoona, write to the 
ALTOONA MIRROR for full details con- ~ 
cerning this prosperous city. The ALTOONA - 
MIRROR is Altoona’s only evening news- hear 
paper and is read by almost everybody in its . 
territory. The last A. B. C. statement was _ 
27,034 —advertising rate seven cents flat. res 
The last A. B. C. statement for Altoona’s a 
only morning newspaper was 10,999. cars 
: 

ios 

ing 

THE MIRROR PRINTING CoO,, Publishers he 
Business Direct his 
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The Chevrolet Coupe 


The Star Coupster 


A Study of the 1926 Models of Autos 
Suitable for Salesmen 


Good Roads, Better Cars and Improved Service Facilities 


Reducing the 


the use of automobiles for 

salesmen that is more pro- 
nounced than the others, it is the 
growing use of the plan for having 
salesmen buy their own cars, in- 
stead of the company buying fleets 
of automobiles for use by the sales- 
men. 

Many of the companies that 
have been using automobiles for 
years are now financing the pur- 
chase of cars, the title of which 
passes to the salesman as soon as 
he has.completed the payments. 

This tendency is bringing more 
heavier and higher priced cars into 
the sales field, because salesmen 
have long complained of the fact 
that their companies have fur- 
nished only the lowest priced cars; 
many high grade salesmen have 
declined to use cars at all because 
of the fact that they did not care 
to drive around in the low priced 
cars which the company was will- 
ing to furnish. 

Without entering 
into any of the various 
pros and cons regard- 
ing the best type of 
car for salesmen, or 
the desirability of fur- 
nishing salesmen only 
with the light cars, 
this will 


| there is any one tendency in 


article en- 
deavor to present 
Some of the features 


ot various automobiles 
Which seem, for one 


Cost of Operating Cars in Sales Work 


reason or another, to be particu- 
larly suitable for use in sales work. 

There is no longer any “one best 
car for salesmen,” if indeed there 
ever was such a car. With the 
vast improvement in road condi- 
tions, and the widespread increase 
in service stations which offer reli- 
able service on all types of cars, 
salesmen no longer find it neces- 
sary to rely entirely upon the cars 
whose first cost is lowest, because 
there are many cars which can now 
be properly repaired or serviced in 
almost any town a salesman visits. 

While standardization of fleets 
is, of course, desirable in many 
cases, quite a number of concerns 
have found it best to give the 
salesmen a choice of several makes 
of automobiles, so that the sales- 
man may select the car that is best 
suited to his work and territory. 
As one sales manager put it, “The 
car that would be most success- 
ful in the rough, rocky roads of 


New Studebaker Special Six Duplex Roadster 
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Missouri, wouldn’t necessarily be 
the best car for a salesman in a 
state honeycombed with good 
roads such as Wisconsin or Indi- 
ana. Nor would it be best for a 
city territory.” 

More and more sales managers 
are buying cars for year-round use. 
In line with this tendency several 
sales managers have begun the 
policy of making replacements in 
the early fall so that the salesman 
will have a new car for the fall 
and winter months, and so that 
price reductions, often made at 
this time of the year, can be taken 
advantage of. 

In the past few months a num- 
ber of well known makes have 
been reduced in price, even though 
the new models offer various im- 
provements over the old models, 
which a few months ago sold at 
higher prices. 

We have written a number of 
automobile manufacturers for their 
recommendations of 
cars in their lines 
which are most suit- 
able for salesmen, The 
Studebaker Corpora- 
tion says, “We con- 
sider the Standard Six 
Duplex Roadster, and 
the Special Six Du- 
plex Roadster, partic- 
ularly the Standard 
Six, well adapted to 
the use of salesmen. 
There are hundreds of 
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Buick Standard Six 


these models now employed in this 
manner.” 

The Special Six, pictured in con- 
nection with this article, sells at 
the factory for $1,520—the Stand- 
ard Six at $1,215. Both cars are 
suitable for bad weather driving, 
being equipped with roller side 
enclosures which may be quickly 
lowered. There is also abundant 
space provided in the rear com- 
partment. It is said that the sale 
of repair parts for Studebaker cars 
averaged less than ten dollars per 
car in operation during 1924, which 
evidently indicates that mainte- 
nance costs are low. 

In the lighter car class the Star 
Coupster is recommended by the 
Durant organization as the best 
they turn out for use by salesmen. 
This car, which has been reduced 
to $595, has a single seat, and two 
passenger closed body with a gen- 
erous compartment under the rear 
deck. For an additional $25 bal- 
loon tire equipment is furnished. 
According to figures submitted by 
the company, 929 owners report an 
average of twenty-three and one- 
half miles per gallon, and 345 own- 
ers report an average of 10,397 
miles per set of four tires. 

The Chevrolet coupe, now priced 
at $675, embodies a number of im- 
provements over former models, 
including improved headlights, 
notched steering wheel, additional 
radiator enforcements, and stand- 
ard balloon tires. A_ fleet of 
twenty-four cars of this type was 
recently purchased by the Univer- 
sal Portland Cement Company for 
its salesmen throughout the coun- 
try. A picture of this car appears 
at the top of preceding page. 

Buick’s Standard Six in the two- 
passenger model, priced at $1,208, 
is well adapted to use by salesmen, 
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having a roomy compartment for 
sample cases and luggage, and a 
newly patterned permanent top 
designed to accommodate winter 
enclosures. This model contains a 
sixty horse power engine and has 
an air cleaner, oil filter and gaso- 
line strainer to prevent dirt enter- 
ing the moving parts. The head- 
lights have controllable beams to 
insure safety in driving. Other 
features of this car include balloon 
tires, lugs on rear axle to facilitate 
jacking car, and self-centering rims 
which eliminate the possibility of 
wheels getting out of true. (Pic- 
ture at top of this page.) 

Among the important items of 
special equipment on the Dodge 
Brothers Special Type B Coupe 
are five balloon tires, nickel 
trimmed radiator, front and rear 
bumpers, motometer with lock, 
special body striping, rear view 
mirror, automatic windshield 
wiper, scuff plates and cowl lights. 
The factory price is $1,100. (Pic- 
ture on this page.) 

“The type of car which we rec- 
ommend for salesmen,’ says the 
Willys-Knight Company, “and the 
one that is now becoming very 
popular, is the Willys-Knight Busi- 
ness Coupe. The reasons are the 
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long life of the chassis, together 
with the big roomy coupe body, 
One of our large fleet operators, 
namely the National Supply Com- 
pany of Toledo, has purchased sey- 
enty-five Willys-Knight Business 
Coupes, which have been distrib- 
uted throughout the United States 
to their various salesmen. Some of 
them are undergoing very hard 
service in the oil fields.” 

The price of this model is $1,495 
F. O. B. Toledo. 


Dodge Brothers Type B Coupe 


The Overland All-Steel Business 
Coupe at $635 has a roomy rear- 
deck provided with a snug-fitting 
hinged cover with a_ substantial 
lock to protect the contents from 
theft, dust and moisture. Roomi- 
ness is one of its features, and the 
slender steel corner posts afford 
clear vision from the driver’s seat. 
This model is said to be the lowest 
priced coupe on the market with 
sliding gear transmission. 

The Oakland Motor Car Com- 
pany recommend their new Lan- 
dau Coupe as well adapted to use 
by salesmen. The company points 
out that a special effort has been 
made to simplify the driving oper- 
ation of this car so that it can be 
handled on the open road for long 
periods of time without undue 
fatigue to the driver. A special 
package compartment behind the 
seat is provided in addition to the 
rear deck compartment. 

The new Jewett Deluxe Road- 
ster ($1,500 F. O. B. Detroit) has 
been enlarged six inches in the 
interior. A new lock located on 
the steering column at the dash 
controls both ignition and steer 
ing. The brake and gear levers 
have been moved forward three 

(Continued on page 249) 


BE SENSIBLE ABOUT 
ADVERTISING 
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Advertising is just a part of business. It must sell goods to 
pay. Why be vague about its responsibility? If it does not 
make good, stop it. 


Much is said of the “prestige” and “power” of advertising. They 
are solemnly set forth for the hypnotism of anxious advertisers 
craving sales. Truly this is blue skv with no horizon. 


Advertising cannot create “prestige”. The goods must do 
that. It has no “power” except that given it by the user. Hence 
only skillful advertising pays, in the only way it can pay— 
by selling goods. And it pays not because of some mysterious 
“power”, but because someone uses it right. 


You pay well for advertising space. Look carefully to the 
ability of those who are to fill it. 


We are an organization with wide experience in merchandis- 
ing and advertising of automobiles, accessories, foods, house- 
hold utilities, farm implements, toilet articles, wearing apparel, 
etc. An interview implies no obligation. 


“What is Advertising’ a series of advertisements of which the above is one 
has been published under this title. The entire series will be sent upon request 


We announce the removal of our offices to 
the General Motors Building, June 20, 1925 


C. WINNINGHAM 
Advertising and Merchandising 


GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
DETROIT 
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Chrysler Sedan — Unusually Beautiful Car of 
Excellent Performance 


The New Ford Coupe—a Favorite With Salesmen 
and Exeeedingly Economical 


Do Motor CarsPay? 


ALESMEN and service men have 
accepted the automobile as the most 
convenient and flexible commercial trans- 
portation. 
Yet each executive must ask: Is auto- 
mobile transportation really profitable for 
my particular business? 


Only two economic reasons justity the 
commercial use of passenger automobiles: 
{1} To reduce costs; and {2} to improve 
business. The latter includes better selling, 
more selling and quicker coverage. 


It is agreed the motor car does have real 
advantages—if they can be unscrambled 
from the disadvantages and abuses. 


Company car ownership is the source of 
many disadvantages. To use no cars at all 
may be equally wasteful in time, oppor- 
tunity and actual cash. 


Built on 10 years experience with car costs 
and practices, Saunders Drive-It-Yourself 
System presents herein a work-a-day plan 
for the busy executive and sales manager. 


Saunders System in 
the Central States 


The development of Saunders System 
service as pictured above will cover the 
needs of the average salesmen. Other sta- 
tioris are being opened as fast as local needs 
can be determined. Smaller towns not yet 
developed by Saunders System usually have 
some local rental company which gladly 
honors our Travelers’ Identification Cards. 


This booklet is a constructive study of costs and results of motorized selling based on actual practices 


“Motor Car Advantages Unscrambled!"” 


Why Saunders Drive-It- Yourself Co. Urges Rail Travel and 
Renting Motor Cars for Use Only When a Sales “Asset” 


HE difficulty concerning 
salesmen’s automobiles is to 
unscramble the advantages 
from the disadvantages and abuses. 

To do this, one must realize that 
a motor car for traveling salesmen 
is, at times, an “asset.” At other 
times it is a distinct liability. 

For most companies, the City 
and its Trade Area is the natural 
market unit. The best roads radi- 
ate from these sales centers and 
here a motor car is a real “asset.” 
Metropolitan areas and adjacent 
rural centers can both be covered 
quickly and economically. 

“Driving through,” however, is 
costly on long trips, slow and ex- 


hausting, while rail travel is 
Akron (2) Council Bluffs 
Athens, Ga. Dallas 
Atlanta (2) Davenport 
Augusta, Ga. Dayton, O. (2) 
Baltimore (2) Decatur, IIl. 
Bessemer, Ala. Des Moines 
Birmingham (4) Denver 
Cedar Rapids (2) Detroit 
Chattanooga (2) Evansville (2) 
Cincinnati (3) Galesburg (2) 
Cleveland (2) Houston 


Indianapolis (2) 
Kansas City (3) 
Knoxville 


Columbus, Ga. 
Columbus, O. (2) 
Colorado Springs 


bh 
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cheaper—although not so flexible 
or so quick on short trips. Real 
sales economies, therefore, are 
effected by using rail service be- 
tween major towns and covering 
the adjacent trade territory in 
motor cars. 

At 85 stations in twenty states 
Saunders Drive-It-Yourself Sys- 
tem rents gear-shift and Ford 
coupes, sedans and touring cars on 
a mileage basis, Each salesman 
drives privately a new, clean, 
splendid-running car with standard 
insurance protecting you against 
liability, property damage, fire, 
theft and also collision above $15 
damage. A salesman can take a 
car Monday morning, keep it until 


Saturday evening, and if he drives 
only one mile he pays for only one 
mile. No hour charge or mileage 
guarantee required. 

A new book, “Motor Car Advan- 
tages Unscrambled,” analyzing this 
service, shows how a _ salesman 
may use a Saunders car for quick 
coverage of a given trade center, 
then discard the automobile, take 
rail, rest and plan his work, arrive 
refreshed at the next major town 
and rent another Saunders car. The 
book also contains a host of ideas 
for aggressive sales managers. A 
sample copy will be sent free at 
your request. Address the Saur- 
ders Drive-It-Yourself Co., Inc., 
218 Saunders Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Lincoln, Neb. Rockford, Ill. 
Louisville (3) Rock Island 
Memphis Sioux City 
Milwaukee (2) Springfield, III. 
Mobile Springfield,O. | 
Moline St. Joseph, Mo. (2) 
Montgomery (2) St. Louis 
Nashville (2) Tampa 

New Albany, Ind. Toledo 

Oklahoma City Tulsa \ 
Omaha (3) Tuscaloosa, Ala. (2 
Peoria (2) Vincennes, Ind. @) 
Pueblo Washington,D.C.3 


Richmond, Va. Wichita, Kans. 
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What One Sales Manager Wrote to 
His Salesman About the Fall 
Business Outlook 


prosperity this fall there will 

probably be a few territories 
where conditions are not all that 
could be expected. There will be 
other territories wheré business is 
unusually good, and where busi- 
ness will be easy to obtain. 


[’ spite of generally widespread 


Of course there will be salesmen 
who think that other territories are 
better than theirs. These salesmen 
will want new territories, or will 
want additional territory. They 
will be able to see only the green 
grass on the other side of the fence. 


So long as a salesman conscien- 
tiously thinks that his territory is 
past redemption, even though tem- 
porarily, he is not going to put 
forth enough effort to make the 
best of it. Then there are only 
two courses of action: either sell 
the salesman the idea that his ter- 
ritory is all right, or bow to his 
wishes and give him a new ter- 
ritory, 


When Salesmen Are Discouraged 


But it often happens that it 
would be folly to abandon a cer- 
tain territory just because it is 
temporarily depressed, or because 
an adjoining territory is booming. 
Conditions may be reversed next 
year, and if salesmen are allowed 
to work only the territories where 
business is booming, the company 
will soon find its line falling be- 
hind in every territory. 

Selling the salesman on the idea 
that his territory is well worth 
working—that it merits his best 
effort and attention, is largely a 
matter of knowing that territory— 
of knowing the conditions that 
exist, not only this year, but in 
Previous years. 


I recently faced the problem of 
selling a salesman on the idea of 
staying in his territory and get- 
ting the most out of it, regardless 
of an apparent depression in busi- 
hess in food products, which con- 
stitute our line. 
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My letter to him shows how I 
handled the situation. The letter 
follows: 


Dear Mr. 


Your letter reached me just as 
I am ready to leave for the South, 
but I am taking time to answer 
now. I am sorry to learn that you 
are somewhat discouraged about 
meeting your increases, as you be- 
lieve the possibilities in your ter- 
ritory are decreasing rather than 
increasing. 


Selling Future Opportunities 


I would like to talk with you 
face to face about conditions and 
about our plans, rather than to try 
to cover the matter in a letter. At 
this moment, that is not practical. 
So I shall endeavor to answer your 
letter much the same as I would 
talk with you if you were here. 


We cannot give you additional 
territory and at the present time 
we have no other territories which 
we could offer you. I personally 
believe it would be a shame if you 
were to give up your present ter- 
ritory and lose the value of the 
work you have already done, in 
order to start afresh in some new 
territory. 

It is an old saying, which never- 
theless has a lot of truth in it, that 
“the grass is always greener on the 
other side of the hill.” Last year 
there was a drought all over Cali- 
fornia. This year there is plenty 
of rain in central and northern 
California counties but very little 
in southern California. And the 
prosperity of California depends 
upon winter rainfall. And so it 
goes, whether it is Idaho, Califor- 
nia, Washington or Texas. No 
matter where we go, we always 
have to meet conditions which 
apparently are worse than those 
which exist elsewhere. 

But let us go a little further than 
simply surface indications. In the 
apple district, if they have an un- 
usually prosperous year, they pay 
off their bank loans and buy the 
luxuries of life. But there are very 


few in the Wenatchee Valley who 
consider foodstuffs as_ luxuries. 
The Wenatchee district makes the 
boast that there are more profes- 
sional men per hundred of popula- 
tion than any district of corre- 
sponding size in the United States. 
That means a large class of people 
who have tastes which have been 
educated to the best in life. As a 
general rule, the last place they 
will endeavor to economize is on 
the table. 

The growers in the Wenatchee 
district did not make a profit in 
1923. In fact they suffered a loss, 
but because of the fact that it was 
the largest crop of apples they had 
ever produced, there were more 
people employed in the Wenatchee 
district in 1923 than in any pre- 
vious year. That meant more pos- 
sibilities for the sale of coffee, tea, 
baking powder, spice and extracts. 
But on the surface of things, condi- 
tions were panicky in Wenatchee 
in 1923. 


The Business Outlook 


You mention territory in Idaho. 
Right now conditions may be bet- 
ter in Idaho than they are in cer- 
tain parts of Washington and Ore- 
gon, but is the condition temporary 
or will it continue? You will re- 
call the prosperity in the Twin 
Falls country some years ago. You 
will remember there was a boom 
in that district and everyone be- 
lieved that the best thing he could 
do was to mortgage his farm so 
he could buy more land in the 
Twin Falls district. Then the bot- 
tom fell out and the Twin Falls 
district faced the most disastrous 
period they had ever known. 

In every territory there are lean 
years and fat years and when we 
stop to think that in the Pacific 
Northwest the railroad companies 
are spending tremendous sums in 
advertising the country, and add to 
that the advertising and coloniza- 
tion plans being carried out by the 
various Chambers of Commerce in 
the Pacific Northwest, we have 
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Brim Full of Pacific Coast Facts 


SALES MANAGERS 


i. YOU are planning distribution in 
the Pacific Coast States—if you are 
looking for a better method of distribution 
in your present Pacific Coast territories—you 
should have our up-to-the-minute report. 


This report is illustrated with excellent maps 
and charts. It contains information regarding 
population, industries, manufacturing, crop 
values, mine production, transportation facil- 
ities, bank clearings, living conditions, in- 
crease in savings deposits, buying power, re- 
tail outlets, etc.—practical information for 
the business executive. 


This report was specially prepared for those 
seeking essential facts about this rapidly de- 
veloping territory. We will be pleased to 
mail you a copy. Please make your request 
for your copy on your business stationery, 
giving your executive capacity. 


[AWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


AL T GIBSON, PRESIDENT 
Executive Offices 
37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 


Oakland Los Angeles 


5125 | 
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every reason to believe that within 
the next few years there should be 
a pronounced increase in popula. 
tion and industry in that district, 
Right now, many of those who are 
living in the Northwest are dis. 
satisfied because they expected 
this increase to come last year, 
They simply built their hopes too 
high and expected to realize them 
too soon. But I believe it is in 
the cards to expect changes for the 
better in the Northwest within a 
few years. 


But regardless of conditions, 
whether they are good or bad, food 
products are one of the last com- 
modities which suffer. I am going 
to say a strange thing, and that is 
that if other salesmen in the dis- 
trict feel discouraged, that it in- 
creases your possibilities for in- 
creasing your business. There is 
enough high quality coffee, tea, 
baking powder, spice and extracts 
consumed on your territory that if 
we could get half of all that busi- 
ness, you would have an increase 
which would be truly tremendous, 
William Wrigley built his business 
because he realized that when con- 
ditions were bad the other fellow 
had a tendency to recognize bad 
conditions and to ease up on his 
efforts rather than increase them. 

Consequently, Wrigley made his 
strongest drives for increased busi- 
ness in panicky periods. He intro- 
duced Tutti-Frutti gum in 1893, 
Spearmint in 1907 and Double 
Mint in 1914, All three of these 


/years were panic years of the 


worst sort. 

In 1924 you had 127 coffee ac- 
counts, 117 tea accounts, 94 baking 
powder accounts, 60 spice accounts 
and 79 extract accounts. That is, 
you were selling about 39 per cent 
of your distributors coffee; 36 per 
cent, tea; 29 per cent, baking pow- 
der; 18 per cent, spice, and 24 per 
cent, extracts. On the face of it, 
there appears to be room for ex 
panding within your present tert 
tory. Do you not think so? 

I believe the possibilities are in 
your territory for greater volume. 
I appreciate the fact that condi- 
tions there are changing, but I also 
have implicit confidence in yout 
ability to take full advantage o 
the situation and increase your 
volume .to a point which is satis 
factory. 

(Signed) R, R. GRAY. 
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atis- & THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 
1832 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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Marshall L. Havey 
—Vice-Presiaent in charge of sales 
for the Celluloid Company, a leader 
in the manufacture of pyroxylin 
products. The widely popular Arch 
Amerith vanity and toilet articles 
are among those merchandised 
by Mr. Havey. 


What’s Wrong With 
Shorthand 


Executives say; 


“When I most need her 


she’s gone.”’ 
a She's busy now. Letit go," 
) “*Hasall shecan wri " 
enables me ithOot A .. ech 3 or —— 
. of sak vp ®Y ~aphor® % Satin Pkg ‘sd en ee ae 
ct ‘ 
por od BH ie wp © ot esto 


Boe 3 a or “She can’t get out all she’ 
; ye x taken.”’ ~ 
“She was out to lunch.” 


“TfI could only di ; 
it’s fresh in my —_ 


“Out sick, so my letters haye 
to wait.” 


“When herealone, I'm help. 
ess.”’ 


That’s enough! I’ll send in the 
— below on general prin. 
ciples. 


Shorthand didn’t 


give him time to think- 


How much more work can a man turn out 
with The Dictaphone than with old-fashioned, 
roundabout shorthand? 


Viola Lang y 
—can relieve Mr. Havey |" 
of minor executive me | 


now that The Dictaphone 
saves her so much time. 


Read what Marshall Havey found out—told below. Then note our coupon offers. 


What's Wrong With 
Shorthand 


Secretaries say: 


R. HAVEY is in direct charge of 

all sales of The Celluloid Com- 

pany of America. Since he sees 
everyone who wants to see him— 


study. For work requiring careful 
thought is always better if thoughts 
can be recorded direct—by abso- 


as lutely impersonal means. The Dicta- 
He talks so fast, I'll be get- 


ting writer’s cramp soon.”’ 
“No one else can read my 
notes.”” 
“Coldnotesaremaddening.” 
“Shorthand is nothing to 
boast of.”’ 
“I’ve no time to show in- 
itiative!”’ 
“I’m 10% secretary and 90% 
slave to my notebook.” 
“Those awful waits while he 
chats over the ’phone!”’ 
“Nothing doing until 3, and 
then two days’ work.” 
That’s enough! Pil show him 
this trial offer right now. 


phone gives him time and detachment 
to think things through! 


It also makes possible: perfect team- 
play between Mr. Havey and his 
secretary, Miss Lang. No more wait- 
ing through conferences, through all 
his many interruptions—no more 
late nights. When she comes in each 
morning, she has only to carry out 
Mr. Havey’s wishes expressed on The 
Dictaphone cylinders. Miss Lang 
now has time to give Mr. Havey real 


clerk, manager, customer—his day 
is crowded with interruptions. 


WithThe Dictaphone he catches up! 
Messages, engagements, office in- 
structions—The Dictaphone takes 
them all. His desk is cleared for 
tomorrow. 


And he saves especially for The 
Dictaphone the letters that have to 
be answered carefully, where every- 
thing depends on just the right word; 


executive assistance. 


DICTATE to THE DICTAPAUNE 


Which of these coupons will you send, as the first 
step to “‘doubling your ability to get things done”? 


the plans that take concentrated 


Give The Dictaphone a trial. We will gladly lend you a machine to test 
any way you like. 

DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION, 154 Nassau St., New York City 

Gentlemen: Please notify your nearest office to lend me a New Model 10 to 


try—without expense or obligation. Leave it to me to judge by results, not by 
salesmen’s reasons or other people’s success. Thank you. 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION, 154 Nassau St., NewYork City 


I want to see what leading executives or secretaries themselves say about in- 
creasing their ability by discarding shorthand. So please send me your booklet 
What’s Wrong with Shorthand.” 


ADDRESS 


Name.......... 


lama Secretary [_] 
(Check One) 


Executive [{_ ] 


(Please pin this t. your letterhead) 


(Please pin this to your letterhead) 


ai) etccaneniaeeee 
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Sellers of “Bootleg” Supplies Hit By 
Federal Court Injunction 


Protection for Manufacturers in Sale of “‘Re-fills’’ and Supplies 
for Patented Machines Seen in Preliminary Injunction of U.S. Court 


wide variety of lines should 

be interested in the final out- 
come of a case that is now pending 
before the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, in which a prelim- 
inary injunction was_ granted 


Gite executives in a rather 


| against a very common form of 
| unfair competition, and one which 


is usually very difficult to stop. 


The case (Meyer vs. Hurwitz, de- 


cision on motion for preliminary 
injunction reported in 5 F. (2nd) 
370) is of interest to all manufac- 
turers who sell original equipment 
with the expectation of making 
future profits on the sale of sup- 
replacements, “refills” or 
accessories. 


The facts involved were as fol- 
lows: The plaintiff, Meyer, trad- 
ing as the Exhibit Supply Com- 
pany, inanufactured and sold a line 
of automatic vending machines for 
picture post cards, basing his price 
for the machines upon the expec- 
tation of selling future supplies of 
post cards at a profit. In many 
instances the machines were sold 
on an installment basis, and sub- 
stantially at cost, with the object 
of increasing the market for the 
post cards in which there was a 
good margin of profit. 


Case Is Typical 


This is substantially what is 
done in a large number of in- 
stances, in a wide variety of lines, 
and does not differ materially from 
the practice of the safety razor 
manufacturer, for example, who 
sells a holder at a nominal price 
for the sake of creating a future 
market for blades. The post cards 
supplied to the machines were not 
copyrighted, and there was no con- 
tract with the purchaser providing 
for exclusive use of post cards fur- 
nished by the original manufac- 
turer. 

The defendant, Hurwitz, simply 
followed the time-honored practice 
of supplying the owners of Meyer’s 
machines with post cards of a 
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cheaper grade, at lower prices. He 
made no attempt to “pass off” his 
post cards as the original, or to 
induce others to do so, simply rep- 
resenting to the owners of the ma- 
chines that his cards were cheaper, 
and they could make more money 
with them. Exactly the sort of 
thing that is going on in connec- 
tion with dozens and maybe hun- 
dreds of products, and for which 
it is often difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to find an adequate remedy. 

In the present instance, however, 
the original manufacturer was in- 
duced to bring an action for unfair 
competition, and a preliminary in- 
junction was granted. In granting 
the motion for injunction, the court 
said: 


The Court’s Comment 


“So far as the defendant’s deal- 
ings with the plaintiff’s distribu- 
tors are concerned, it is apparent 
that the facts do not constitute a 
case of unfair competition under 
the rule as to passing off, because 
he has not attempted to represent 
to the plaintiff's customers that his 
cards were those of the plaintiff, 
and hence he cannot be held to 
have passed off his cards as those 
of the plaintiff. 

“The plaintiff's machines are not 
sold under a contract to use ex- 
clusively the plaintiff's cards, and 
the cards are not protected by 
copyright. The defendant, never- 
theless, is, contrary to equity and 
good conscience, appropriating to 
himself the system and organiza- 
tion which the plaintiff, through 
many years of expenditure of effort 
and money has built up. His copy- 
ing of the plaintiff’s uncopyrighted 
cards, umnassociated with other 
acts, cannot be restrained. 


“Neither can he be restrained 
from competing with the plaintiff 
in the business of selling coin-op- 
erated machines and cards for the 
purpose of carrying on the same 
business which is now being car- 
ried on by the plaintiff. But after 
the plaintiff has, through years of 


effort and expenditure, built up a 
system and organized a business, 
the defendant may not, by associ- 
ating therewith a right which is 
not denied him (that of imitating 
the plaintiff's uncopyrighted cards) 
appropriate to himself the plain- 
tiff's system and organization for 
the purpose of underselling him 
and appropriating to himself 
profits to which the plaintiff 
through his efforts, expenditures 
and industry is entitled.” 

If the doctrine as above stated 
is upheld upon final hearing of the 
case, and especially if it is affirmed 
by a higher court, it is hard to say 
just how widely it may not be ap- 
plied to check the activities of 
trade pirates in other lines. 


There is little doubt, however, 
that if it can be firmly established 
that the sale of supplies or acces- 
sories in this manner is a wrongful 
injury to the original manufac- 
turer, a good many concerns will 
have a better chance of protecting 
themselves against such competi- 
tion without the necessity of re- 
sorting to patent license restric- 
tions, tying contracts, etc., which 
generally afford a remedy against 
the purchaser of “bootleg” supplies 
rather than against the seller of 
them. 


More Price Maintenance Talk 


The case is of even broader in- 
terest, however, as an illustration 
of what we have repeatedly pointed 
out in Sales Management during 
the past two years: namely, the 
readiness of the courts of equity 
to afford protection against wrong- 
ful injury to a manufacturer’s 
good-will in a field that is no 
longer confined to the specific 
practice of “passing off” but is con- 
tinually being extended. 

That fact is especially pertinent 
just now, when appeals are being 
made for contributions towards 
another year’s campaign of press 
agentry and propaganda in the ef- 
fort to persuade Congress to pass 
a price-maintenance bill. The 
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mountain has labored in a dozen 
such campaigns, and has never 
brought forth even so much as the 
proverbial mouse, though success 
has been definitely predicted every 
time. A voluminous crop of alibis 
and excuses is the sum total of re- 
sults from twelve years of effort 
along this line, and we think that 
the results will be no different in 
twelve years hence. 

On the other hand, if one-half 
(or one-third or one-quarter) of 
the money had been spent in a gen- 
uine effort to convince the equity 
courts that unfair price-cutting is 
a wrongful injury to the manufac- 
turer’s good-will, we believe that 
there would be considerably less 
need for relief from the practice. 
The courts will be as prompt to 
enjoin unfair competition by means 
of price-cutting, as by any other 
method, and a few injunctions 
would do more good to make the 
practice unpopular than any con- 
ceivable amount of press-agentry 
and propaganda. 


Ashburner Will Address 
Direct Mail Meeting 


A. E. Ashburner, director of for- 
eign sales, American Multigraph 
Sales Company, Cleveland, will 
appear before a joint conference of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation and the Boston Export 
Round Table in Boston, October 
28. Mr. Ashburner will talk on 
the topic, “How to Use the Mails 
in Overseas Selling” at this launch- 
ing of the export departmental of 
the Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation. 


Window Display Men to 
Meet in Chicago 


The second annual convention of 
the Window Display Advertising 
Association will be held October 
6-8 at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago. The complete program 
will be announced later, but pre- 
liminary plans include one of the 
finest exhibitions of window dis- 
play advertising ever assembled, 
according to a recent announce- 
ment from the committee. Joseph 
M. Kraus, A. Stein & Company, is 
general chairman of the conven- 
tion. 
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July Building Shows 
Forty-one Per Cent 
. Increase 


’ A prospect of continued activ- 
ity in the building industry dur- 
ing the coming fall is indicated 
by heavy increases in July per- 
mits, reported to the national 
monthly building survey of S. W. 
Straus & Company, Chicago. 

The total in 377 cities and 
towns was $387,936,257, compared 
to $274,901,172 in July last year. 
This was an increase of more 
than $113,000,000, or 41 per cent. 

Of this volume the 25 leading 
cities reported 65 per cent, show- 
ing that the large centers of pop- 
ulation are rapidly rebuilding in 
accordance with the popular de- 
mand for modern buildings of all 
types. 


English Cotton Mills to 
Pool Sales Interests 


A movement has been started at 
Manchester, England, with a view 
of establishing a system of cooper- 
ative selling among smaller con- 
cerns in the cotton industry. The 
object is a reduction in the costs 
of production, enabling them to 
meet competition on better terms. 

The plan includes a special com- 
mittee with a paid secretary in 
charge of central offices where in- 
quiries may be received, prices 
arranged, and work distributed. 
The income would be pooled and 
the firms paid pro rata, according 
to output It is hoped that through 
this plan there will be a substan- 
tial elimination of middlemen. 


Sales Executive Sets New 
Coast-to-Coast Record 


Mr. L. B. Miller, a well known 
Pacific Coast sales executive, west- 
ern manager of the Victor X-Ray 
Corporation, recently set an un- 
usual record by driving his Wills- 
Sainte Claire roadster from New 
York to San Francisco in 102 
hours and 45 minutes, beating all 
former trans-continental records 
some eight hours in time and es- 
tablishing a new high mark for 
physical endurance. In this drive 
he covered 3,423 miles in crossing 
the country and drove the car al- 
most the entire distance himself. 


Gold Medal to Broadcast 
Cooking School Lessons 


The broadcasting over radio of 
a series of talks by Betty Crocker 
of the Gold Medal Home Service 
Department is the feature of a ney 
promotion .plan of the Washburp. 
Crosby Company, Minneapolis, 
This company recently put into 
operation radio station WCCO. 
This plan is an extension of the 
service which the Washburn. 
Crosby Company has been main- 
taining in Minneapolis in the form 
of the broadcasting of cooking 
school lessons. This service in- 
volved a registration of 7,500 wom- 
en, and the initial success of the 
plan was so great as to warrant a 
trial at station WGR at Buffalo, 


Results of this experiment war- 
ranted the arrangement for approx- 
imately national coverage for sim- 
ilar service for this year. The first 
program was offered September 22 
and the entire course will cover a 


period of twenty-nine weeks. 
Twelve stations will broadcast 
these talks from Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 


Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City and Los Angeles. “From 
our standpoint,” the company says, 
“this experiment is considered dis- 
tinctly a means of supplementing 
our other advertising efforts in 
bringing home our message to a 
body of women in a personal way. 
We feel that our use of the printed 
word should be rendered more 
effective by this method of estab- 
lishing contact with a large body 
of potential readers of our adver- 
tising. We feel further that we 
are rendering a service in this way 
which cannot help building up a 
considerable body of good-will 
which we can capitalize in our 
other advertising efforts.” 


“Marketing Hardware” was the 
subject of an address by C. G. Je 
nings, President, The Northwest: 
ern Hardware Dealers’ Association 
and of the Jennings Hardware 
Company, before the August 10 
meeting of the Tacoma Advertls- 
ing Club. 


The Bucyrus Company, manu 
facturers of heavy machinery, 
South Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has 
placed its advertising with the 
Campbell-Ewald Company. 
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"MARKET 


A Compact Area Covered by ONE BIG Newspaper- 


Here is a profitable market of 1,246,000 people, with 18,748 Retail Out- 
lets—the St. Louis Market, as officially defined by the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. It is the most densely populated area of its size west of 
Chicago—with a density equaled by only four states in the Union. 


Within its forty-mile radius are: 


6 cities of more than 10,000 
10 cities of 5,000 to 10,000 


11 cities of 2,500 to 
31 towns of 1,000 to 
500 to 


32 towns of 


5,000 
2,500 
1,000 


173 smaller communities 


In this compact area, selling costs can be re- 
duced and a larger volume of business pro- 
duced through intensified selling effort and 
concentration in its ONE BIG newspaper—the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, which Daily reaches 
five out of every eight families in the St. Louis 
Market—and on Sundays, five out of every 
seven. This is virtually complete family cov- 
erage at ONE COST—with no duplication. 


Because of this complete coverage, the Post- 
Dispatch carries far more advertising than the 
second and third newspapers COMBINED. 
More than 650 national advertisers used the 
Post-Dispatch EXCLUSIVELY in 1924 to 
introduce, maintain or increase the sale of 
their products in the St. Louis Market. The 
Post-Dispatch is the ONE BIG Advertising 
Medium which influences the St. Louis Market 
most effectually. 


Valuable groups of market information now compiled and properly classified, 
are immediately available, but the Post-Dispatch will, upon request of any 
seriously interested agency, advertiser, or prospective advertiser, make a 


special survey for any specific product. 


The Post Dispatch is FIRST in St. Louis in Local Advertising, FIRST in St. Louis 
in National Advertising, FIRST in St. Louis in Classified Ad- 
vertising, and FIRST in St. Louis Circulation. 


ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


EASTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE: World Building, New York. 
DETROIT OFFICE: General Motors Building. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 564 Market St. 


LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 


WESTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE: Tribune Tower, Chicago. 
KANSAS CITY OFFICE: Coca Cola Building. 
SEATTLE OFFICE: Terminal Sales Bldg. 

Title Insurance Bldg. 
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Sales Policies That Built a Million Dollar 
Business in Nine Years 


pushing our line. This is not mere 
idle talk. It is actually the truth. 
And our jobbers, we believe, give 
us better cooperation than the av- 
erage manufacturer receives. 

“A certain important jobber in 
the northwest has six lines of mer- 
chandise which his salesmen are 
allowed to push. He handles some- 
thing like 75,000 items. They take 
orders for them. But these six 
lines are pushed and sold. Our 
line is one of those six. 

“Another feature of our business 
is our policy of dropping items the 
minute they become slow sellers. 
We have added a number of new 
items from time to time, each time 
only after the previous devices 
have proved profitable. But in 
adding new lines it is of course 
inevitable that certain devices will 
lose their selling appeal. Styles, 
habits, and methods are constantly 
changing. As quick as an item be- 
gins to slow up we drop it from 
our line. In this way we have 
made it possible for a jobber to 
carry a full stock of our merchan- 
dise without a heavy investment in 
slow sellers. Keeping the entire 
line on a ‘hot’ basis, so to speak, is 
our constant endeavor. 


Advertising Pays Its Way 


“I know of a manufacturer who 
has about 130 different percolators 
in his line. He could probably do 
the same volume of business on 
ten. And think what a burden he 
would take off the shoulders of his 
jobbers if his entire line were re- 
duced in proportion! We have only 
seven percolators in our line, but 
all of them are rapid sellers. This 
policy has saved us thousands of 
dollars which we might have in- 
vested in tools, dies and patterns, 
and has saved our jobbers and 
dealers the expense of carrying 
stocks of duplicating items.” 

The writer of this interview 
asked Mr. Russell to talk about his 


experience with national adver- 
tising. 
“We have had comparatively 


little experience with national ad- 
vertising, but we have learned a 


(Continued from page 204) 


good deal from it, in a limited 
way,” said Mr. Russell. 

“We have had to make adver- 
tising pay its own way, no luxuries 
have been permissible in our mod- 
est advertising campaigns. I do 
not believe that advertising can 
build good-will—it may spread 
good-will—but good-will is built 
right in the factory and in a com- 
pany’s relations with its custom- 
ers, so we have not tried to build 
prestige, or good-will, or go in for 
institutional advertising. We have 
tried to use advertising to sell 
goods—not tomorrow, or next year 
but today. 


A Dealer Advertising Plan 


“Some time ago we contracted 
for a news poster window display 
service. We decided to give this 
service to our dealers. We soon 
saw that unless we could turn this 
into immediate sales that we 
would soon be giving away enough 
of this advertising to bankrupt us. 
So we worked out a simple little 
plan that enabled us to more than 
pay for a year’s service before the 
dealer actually received any of the 
free advertising. This is the way 
we did it: We fixed up a little 
agreement whereby the dealer 
agrees to keep up stocks of our 
merchandise on all active numbers, 
and to give sales and display at- 
tention to the ‘Hold-Heet’ line at 
least equal to that accorded to any 
other line of heating appliances in 
his store. 


“There is, of course, no way for 
us to enforce this agreement, but 
nevertheless we have signed it in 
duplicate, just as if it were an im- 
portant legal document. Then 
when it is signed our salesman 
says (or our jobber’s salesman, as 
the case may be), ‘Now we are 
going to advertise our complete 
line on these posters from time to 
time. So that you may receive the 
full benefit of this advertising sup- 
pose we check up your stocks right 
now. How about your stock of 
curling irons, or toasters, etc? 
Nine times out of ten that sales- 
man will sell right on the spot 
more than enough merchandise to 


pay for the entire year’s service oyt 
of the profits alone. 


“That is just one example of the 
way we use advertising. Recently 
we planned a campaign of color 
pages to appear during the re. 
mainder of 1925 and 1926 in a 
popular weekly. Before the cam- 
paign had started we had sold, as 
a direct result of the advertising 
which is to appear, enough mer- 
chandise to pay for the entire 1925 
campaign out of the profits on 
goods actually sold. By the time 
the first advertisement actually ap- 
peared, profits from goods were 
enough to pay for the entire 1926 
campaign. 

“It seems to me that advertising, 
in addition to the broad appeal it 
has to the consumer, has latent 
possibilities as a means for ener- 
gizing man power. In every dealer 
there is a vast amount of latent 
energy. If, by showing our faith 
in our line, we can, through adver- 
tising, energize this force and cash 
in on it, instead of depending on it 
to build good-will, it has been very 
profitable. Too many people seem 
to think that advertising alone will 
do the job. We do not think so. 
It is just a part of any sales pro- 
gram. 


Failure Not Far From Success 


“Business success is a matter of 
very small percentages. The dif- 
ference between failure and_ suc- 
cess is often scarcely apparent. 
Suppose we entered into an adver- 
tising campaign that enabled us to 
make a net profit on the invest- 
ment of one per cent; suppose we 
turned this capital invested in 
advertising ten times a year. We 
have made ten per cent. Now sup- 
pose we let down just a trifle, and 
the campaign fails to pay by only 
one per cent. There is a total dif- 
ference of but two per cent, yet 
that percentage would, in time, 
break us. That’s why I say we 
cannot afford to go into any adver- 
tising that cannot be made to make 
sales immediately. We can’t meet 
payrolls with good-will.” 
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These 10,000 Dairymess 
&dit Their Own Paper 


HE Dairymen’s League News expresses the composite 

thought of its readers. For these men are also the owners 
and backers of this farmer-controlled paper. They direct the 
editorial policy and in a large measure supply the contents. 
More than any other paper, it embodies their aspirations and 
ideals. 


Their wives, too, are eager readers of the Home Depart- 
ment and keep up a lively correspondence with our editorial 
staff. 


This intimacy fosters an absolute confidence in the sincerity 
of the Dairymen’s League News which is extended to its 
advertisers. Such confidence is reinforced by the standing 
guarantee of this paper to protect its readers from loss 
through fraudulent advertisements. 

Consider that these 70,000 dairymen of the New York City 
Milk Shed command the largest fluid milk market in the 
country. They receive a dependable year-round income from 
milk which is augmented at this season through the sale of 
wheat and other cash crops. 


Milk receipts supply the necessities; cash crops often the 
luxuries. Now is the time to advertise radio outfits, phono- 
graphs, pianos and other home comforts as well as staple 
dairy supplies. 


A request will bring you Sample Copy and Rate Card 


NEW YORK 


8 
CHICAGO 
120 West 42nd Street D Al M E N ) 10 South LaSalle Street 
FE. M. Tibbitts, Bus. Mgr. g ue Sele BD: Mave 


O. E. Everett, Adv. Mgr. 


Phone Wisconsin 6081 Phone State 3652 


“The Dairy Paper of the 


New York City Milk-Shed" 


Sell the Big Ones 
First 


(Continued from page 226) 


through 76,917 miles of pipe mains, 
These companies employ approxi- 
mately 75,000 men with an annual 
payroll of $53,306,000. 

Appliances purchased through 
gas companies have a total value 
of more than $45,000,000 annually, 
In 1923 approximately 750,000 
ranges, 425,000 water heaters, and 
400,000 space heaters were sold. 

Between 1913 and 1923 sales of 
manufactured gas more than dou- 
bled. To manufacture and distrib- 
ute this vast new volume of busi- 
ness, the gas companies must be 
alert to buy and install new equip- 
ment, to improve their service, and 
expand along the residential and 
industrial growth. 

Some of the equipment and 
supplies constantly used and 
purchased includes: stokers, boil- 
ers, retorts, concrete coal and 
coke storage equipment, steel 
for construction, pipes, valves, 
couplings, protective paints and 
coverings, insulation, refractories, 
industrial furnaces and _ systems, 
appliances—room heaters, water 
heaters, clothes dryers, ironers, 
ranges, garage heaters, tanks, lab- 
oratory and office equipment, pro- 
cess chemicals, motor trucks, test- 
ing, measuring, controlling, and 
recording apparatus, power plant 
equipment, conveying, hoisting 
and transporting machinery, com- 
pressors, blowers, pumps. 

Truly a huge market—and a 
market that can be reached with 
comparative ease, once your prod- 
uct is established with a few of the 
larger companies. 


Export to France Shows 
Heavy Increase 


Exports from the United States 
to France during the fiscal year 
1925 increased approximately $8- 
500,000, according to an announce- 
ment made by the European divi- 
sion of the department of com- 
merce. Increased shipments 0! 
wheat and cotton were chiefly 
responsible for this advance. 

The total exports to France were 
valued ‘at $288,893,686, as com 
pared with $280,376,306 in fiscal 


1924. 
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The 10:30 A. M. Salesman 
(Continued from page 206) 


have been a fool to quit. That man 
went out and in the next three 
days sold more real estate than he 
had sold in’ the previous. four 
weeks. He’s another good pro- 
ducer now.” 

That’s the way Mr. Lough han- 
dles the personal relations with his 
men. Now in addition to keeping 
them confident in their own ability, 
he loads them with facts and sell- 
ing points and concrete working 
data at weekly sales meetings. 
These meetings are held every 
Wednesday night. Attendance at 
them is not compulsory, and there 
is no penalty attached to failure 
to come, but the remarkable thing 
about the whole arrangement is 
that out of forty men on the force, 
attendance at meetings averages 
about thirty-six. 


Helping the Men to Sell 


In these meetings Mr. Lough 
usually employs a map or a black- 
board to give his men some point 
on which to concentrate their 
attention. Then they are given 
every possible piece of information 
about the particular subdivision 
which is under consideration—not 
only about the property itself, but 
about the neighborhood, industrial 
development in adjacent territory, 
current investments in nearby ter- 
ritory, possibilities for future de- 
velopment, etc.—so that the men 
go out loaded with facts to tell 
their prospects. 


Mr. Lough mentioned that his 
men set their own sales quotas. 
He encourages them to set it com- 
mensurate with their ability; if he 
thinks one man’s quota is too low, 
he gets out figures to show him he 
is capable of producing more. If 
a quota is too high, he tells the 
man he would rather have him 
work consistently toward a lower 
quota, than set one that is too high 
and get discouraged trying to 
make it. 


The new plant of the Columbus 
Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio, has 
been completed and the entire 
Properties and staff of the paper 
will move in immediately. Among 
the improvements added to the 
equipment of the paper are a new 
twelve unit straight line super- 
speed Hoe press. 
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ERNST & ERNST INVESTIGATION OF ADVERTISING REQUIREMENTS 
OF INDUSTRIAL BUYERS 


Here is Proof 
of the Greatest 
Selling Appeal 


Ernst & Ernst recently made an exhaustive survey for 
McGraw-Hill Company to determine what selling appeal 
carries most weight with the industrial buying executive. 


They found that an overwhelming majority purchase on 
the basis oo PERFORMANCE FACTS, as indicated by 
the chart above. 


The buyer does not want generalities, but he will listen 
to certified facts and figures on performance in the field, 
especially when the facts are compiled by an unbiased 
investigating organization. 


Nielsen Engineers are now securing performance facts 
from coast to coast for more than 100 foremost manu- 
facturers who use the service to help their salesman close 
sales and to make their advertising and direct mail more 
effective. 


You, too, may increase sales by this method. 
Write today for sample survey and 


booklet illustrating 12 sales producing 
campaigns based on Nielsen Surveys. 


A. C. NIELSEN COMPANY 


Room 1417 Harris Trust Building 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


_ CERTIFIED PERFORMANCE 


f 
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Don’t Overlook If the 


Canadian govern- 
ment’s estimates of a 365,- 
000,000 bushel wheat crop 
are borne out, Canada should offer an attractive 
outlet for American products this fall. Not only 
is the wheat crop considerably ahead of 1924— 
nearly 75,000,000 bushels—but the Canadian dairy- 
ing industry also records an increase of some 40 
per cent in butter production, and 25 per cent in 
There has been a successful 


Canada This Fall 


cheese production. 
fishing season in Nova Scotia and Prince Edward 
Island, and the season’s influx of tourists has been 
greater than in years past. While the volume of 
Canadian business may not be large, measured 
against the possibilities of the home markets, it is 
business worth cultivating. For one thing, it stays 
“put” better than domestic business, and because 
Canadian business moves in a different cycle, a 
substantial Canadian business is a comforting 
anchor to windward, in a period of depressed home 
markets. At the present time some of the long 
distance weather forecasters predict a poor harvest 
for 1926—“the worst we have had in years.” 
Whether this will prove to be the case remains to 
be seen. But at any rate there is no harm in appro- 
priating some of our 1926 advertising funds to 
develop markets that will keep on buying should 
the predictions of our pessimistic friends come to 


pass. 


I spent two weeks this 
summer in a_ Benton 
Harbor shipyard en- 
endeavoring to get, before September, a yacht which 
had been promised for delivery early in June. At 
the same hotel there was a man from Cincinnati, 
in Benton Harbor for the same purpose. Our com- 
mon troubles drew us together. He was a man of 
considerable wealth, who made his money by buy- 
ing and holding the right stocks. He had just sold 
one block of stock that had netted him 400 per cent 
over a five year period. He told me of others on 
which he made 1000 per cent profit. Ten shares in 
a middle west paper company had netted him a 
thousand dollars for every dollar he put in. I asked 
him how he picked winners. “I buy only common 
stock in concerns with long established dividend 
records which have a definite program of industrial 
research,” he replied. “If you check back over the 
stocks on which the real ‘killings’ have been made, 
you will find that they were the result of some 
unexpected increase in earnings resulting from 
new methods or new products.” He cited a paper 


How One Man Made 
A Fortune 


manufacturer in Hamilton, Ohio, who perfected the 
method of coating paper on two sides at one opera- 
tion. At the moment he thinks there are develop- 
ments in the fertilizer industry, the wood distillation 
industry and the steel industry, which will make 
fortunes for those who have the foresight to buy 
and hold stocks of good companies in these lines— 
companies that have research organizations which 
are a step or two ahead of the rank and file of their 
competitors. 

It is not the purpose of this editorial to encourage 
the buying of stocks. That is outside of our field. 
But does not this incident illustrate nicely the 
importance of developing an adequate research pro- 
gram for your business? If it pays the stock specu- 
lator to buy and hold stocks of companies which 
are doing the most aggressive and thorough re- 
search work, it should pay the management of the 
business a hundredfold more. The timely adoption 
of a new process, or the bringing out of a new 
product, may multiply profits many times. The 
Same process or product in the hands of a con- 
petitor may imperil or wipe out all the gains your 
business has made in the last decade. 


Skillful Sales 


The analysis of the na- 


Direction More tional income released on 
August 18 by the National 


Needful Than Ever 
Bureau of Economic Re- 


search shows that for the year 1920 the American 
income was $74,158,000,000, as compared with $67,- 
254,000,000 for 1919 and $62,736,000,000 for 1921. 
Using the dollar in 1913 as a basis, the 1909 income 
had a purchasing power of $28,200,000,000 as com- 
pared with $36,300,000,000 for 1920. In this study, 
which promises to be valuable to the sales execu- 
tive in determining territorial buying power, it is 
brought out that in sections where population is 
increasing rapidly, and where this increase is con- 
fined to restricted areas, the percentage of gain in 
buying power is much less than in larger areas. 
There is also evident a noticeable tendency toward 
fewer business enterprises. These facts suggest 
that as this country develops business success will 
become increasingly difficult. The time when any 
one with something to sell could sell it, is passing— 
and passing rapidly. Competition is becoming 
keener every day. With this outlook for business 
the need of building up an organization of trained 
specialists—especially in the sales and advertising 
ends of the business—should be too obvious to 
require mention. 
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Ir IS a living thing z Every Spring for the 
past six years, sure as sap rising, regular as 
April rains, urgent as new life itself, News 7 1anu 
circulation surges upward—and stays! Two |} 44 
years ago it passed the highest point of | mass 
other papers’ circulations, the assumed ulti- {| ATE 
mate, and became the Largest Daily Circu- _ Growth 
' 1919-1925 
lation In America ® ® For two years since, 
it has kept growing ® @ In the little chart of New York 
daily circulations on this page, study the swift upward 
thrust of the News ® ® a line of life, a course of influ- 
ence, a path of power while the other lines hold level, 
the other papers lag along ® ® Now the largest daily 
circulation in America runs well over 900,000 copies, 
represents more than two-fifths of the morning circula- 
tion of New York, reaches at least every other family 
in New York City— and 1s still growing. Growth means 
more life—an active medium makes a live message % ® 
Growth means power—reaching more minds every day 
® ® Growth means influence—-selling itself constantly this 


Til 

a 
\ 

I 


paper can sell for the advertiser ® ® And growth means 


value—more circulation peragate line 


Six Years of Growth: for the advertising message and the 
July, 1919 . . . 27,120 


July, 1920 . . 247,899 advertising doliar # ® Never forget- 
July, 1921 . . 405,449 


July, 1922 . . 514,707 ting the extra value of the small page 
July, 1923 . . 655,539 


July, 1924 . . 782,976 | —visibility that gets the message seen 
July, 1925 . . 909,298 _ 
% vz Buy News on a rising market! 


Have you read TELL IT TO SWEENEY? i oa 
Write for the series on your business letterhead. i H E Ls i N E 


New Yorks Picture Newspaper, 


25 Park Place, New York 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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Leading Hotels on 
this Tour 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
HOTEL CLEVELAND 


Two large dining rooms 
Moderate priced lunch room . 
Convenient location at the public square 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


400 Rooms and Bath 


Conveniently located in the heart of Indianapolis 
Washington Street (National Trail) at Kentucky Ave. 


Management, R. L. MEYER 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


DETROIT, MICH. 
THE BOOK-CADILLAC 


1200 Outside Rooms with Bath 
475 Rooms at $4 and $5 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
THE HOTEL SECOR 


338 Rooms. Rates $2.50 and up 
Two Restaurants and Lunch Room 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The General Forbes Hotel 


Most centrally located hotel in Pittsburgh 


600 Rooms 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
HOTEL SENECA 


350 Rooms 
A favorite stopping place with Sales Managers 
Test our service 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THE MORRISON HOTEL 


1,000 Rooms each with Bath 
The Home of the Terrace Garden 


ERIE, PA. 
THE LAWRENCE HOTEL 


170 Rooms. Rates $2.00 and up 
Garage convenient 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 
THE TEN Eyck HOTEL 


400 Rooms 
Rates $2.50 and up 
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A 2,500-Mile Field} ft 


HE sales executive, today, who expects to 
keep in close contact with his salesmen, 
with. his customers, with market conditions 
and with competition can no longer do this by 


remaining in his office week after week. He 


finds it imperative now to get out into the ter- 
ritory, to discuss problems and policies with 


his trade, and to develop closer cooperation f 


with his men. A tendency is growing to abol- 
ish the large sales conventions and rather to 


hold local sales conferences frequently with a Ff 


few of the men in the various territories. 
To the executive who wants accurate up-to- 


date information on conditions in the country f 
today, we strongly recommend the 2,500 mile fF 


field trip outlined above. 


The President and Sales Manager of a well- 
known Chicago firm completed this tour 
two weeks during last October. Already their 


experiences have proven of considerable value F 


to this organization and as a result many new 
features have been added to their work. 
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qj [rip on Hard Roads 


AGO, LL. MADE IN U. S. A. 


| mile tour is either concrete, asphaltum, brick 
_ are included on the schedule, while many more 


} inthe country are included and likewise many 
of the smaller towns and even villages can be 
_ Made. Every possible viewpoint can be ob- 


' So that the jumps between can be covered at 
» hoon or in the evening. This gives the maxi- 
_ mum time for calls and conferences with sales- 
' men. A further feature of this trip which will 


' €xcellent hotels which will be found along the 
_ Toute where the facilities, comforts, food and 


} hospitality are unusual. 


_ 0 the Travel Bureau of SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine. 


Leading Hotels on 
this Tour 


NEW YORK 
THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


PHILADELPHIA 
THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


WASHINGTON 
THE WILLARD 


fr ne 


i COMPANY 


m™ 
BY RAND MC NALLY 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THE DRAKE HOTEL 


Over-looking Lake Michigan 
The Choice Hotel for Conventions 


Of course no one will follow the exact trip 
as outlined above, but we recommend it for 


several good reasons. Every mile on this 2,500 


DETROIT, MICH. 
THE HOTEL TULLER 


Central location facing Grand Circus Park. 
Garage convenient. Rates $3.00 and up. 


or some similar hard pavement. Forty cities 


can be visited if desired. The five largest cities 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
THE DESHLER HOTEL 


400 Rooms. Rates $3.50 and up. 
Opposite State Capitol Building. 


tained, and all conditions studied first-hand. 


Most of the towns are fairly close together, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
THE SOUTHERN HOTEL 


345 Rooms all with Bath 
Minimum Rate, $4.00 per day 


make a strong appeal to executives is the 


SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 
THE VAN CURLER HOTEL 


Opened May 8, 1925 
Member of American Hote s Corporation 
Located at entrance to bridge over Mohawk River 


For further details we will be glad to have you write 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
THE SHERMAN HOTEL 


New addition opened in May 
The favorite hotel for sales executives and salesmen 
Rates $3.00 and up 
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Shooting straight at your target— 


more sales 


follow the steady use 
of really good letters 


Consider this user’s remarks. Let his own words, describing his 
experience, tell of our values to you. “Your man stated that if 
we ‘hoovenized’ our letters the returns would be much better. 
We didn’t believe him. However, he insisted so much that we 
put in one machine.” 


“The results were so astonishing that we 
sent in a hurry call fortwo more. The 
letters written on our Hoovens were 30% 
more productive of actual orders than our 
former perfectly filled-in letters. The 
Hoovens paid for themselves inone month.” 


“T have recommended Hoovens toa great 
number of people since, and those who 
took my advice are as enthusiastic as I am.” 


A copy of the letter quoted, and our free 
booklet may prove valuable to you. Mail 


the coupon. 
Tho 


COVEN 


Automatic 
[ypowrilor 


cManufactured by 


| Write and get it—now 


| General Sales_Office, H. A. T. Corp. 
1100 Plymeuth Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Send your booklet, “MORE SALES,” that tells | 
how users increase sales, collections, ete., with | 
genuine, personal, human letters at low cost. l 


[ Name. 


| Position 


7 Company | COVEN AUTOMATIC: TYPEWRITER. CORPORATION 
| HAMILTON, OHIO 
| Address. 1 
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Chain Stores Start 


Poster Campaign 
(Continued from page 209) 


In commenting on new products, 
C. R. Walgreen said, “We never 
take on a new product which isn't 
advertised in some way or which 
isn’t in demand. Before we stock 
a new product we must know that 
it will sell. In merchandising plans 
we are suspicious of sensational 
stunts and sampling campaigns, 
but are decidedly in favor of the 
product that is advertised consist- 
ently and steadily.” 


In speaking of private brands, 
one of the executives of the Na- 
tional Tea Company stated that 
they did not attempt to bring out 
private brands that would have to 
compete with well advertised prod- 
ucts. Such products as are sold 
under the private brand of the tea 
company are, it was stated, invar- 
iably products which have no 
heavy sales resistance to meet in 
the form of well advertised or well 
known brand names. 


Exports to China Have 
Quadrupled 


(Continued from page 222) 
during the war period by way of 
the Pacific and South Atlantic 
Oceans, and these countries turned 
in large part to the United States 
for the manufactures which they 
had been accustomed to buy in 
Europe, thus our manufactured 
exports have doubled in_ value 
since the opening of the world war. 


The range of manufactured 
articles exported to China includes 
products of almost every descrip- 
tion; some of the articles listed 
are: baby carriages, dolls and toys, 
shoes for women and children, fire- 
less cookers, refrigerators, chewing 
gum, evaporated milk, silk manu- 
factures, cotton cloths, copper bars, 
automobiles, player pianos, illum- 
inating oil, flour, motion picture 
films and cigarettes. The cigarettes 
alone exported to China in 1923 
were over 9,000,000,000 in number 
and valued at more than $17,000, 
000, against 1,000,000,000 sent to 
that country at a value of about 
$1,000,000. Wheat flour exported 
to China in 1923 was valued at 
$13,000,000 against $500,000 sent 
in 1914. 


19. 


ve 


1926 Autos Suitable 


for Salesmen 
(Continued from page 230) 


inches. Air cleaner equipment on 
the carburetor was the most im- 
portant recent change made in the 
power plant. The lights are en- 
tirely controlled from the steering 
column, making it easy to switch 
on and off bright lights on the 
road. The models are furnished 
with steer wheels and balloon tires. 
Four wheel brakes are provided at 
a slight extra cost. 


A recent report on salesmen’s 
automobiles by The Dartnell Cor- 
poration points out an important 
development in the use of auto- 
mobiles in sales work: “One out- 
standing change has taken place 
since 1922 in the use of automo- 
biles for sales work, namely a re- 
duction in the cost of operation. 
In 1920 it was estimated by our 
subscribers that it cost from 10 per 
cent to 20 per cent more to travel 
salesmen by auto than it did by 
train. In 1922 they reported that 


- the operating costs had been low- 


ered to the point where the cost 
was about the same, averaging 
approximately ten cents a mile. 
From an average taken from all of 
the questionnaires returned for this 
report, we find, today, an average 
operating cost of six cents a mile— 
a considerable reduction in two 
years probably due to lower gaso- 
line prices and improved road con- 
ditions.” 


Timken Axle Company to 
Market Oil Burner 


The enormous potential market 
for domestic oil burners has at- 
tracted another well established 
and financed manufacturer into the 
field, 

The Timken-Detroit Axle Com- 
pany has just signed a contract 
with the Socony Burner Corpora- 
tion, a subsidiary of the Standard 
Oil Company of New York, by 
Which it gets the exclusive: manu- 
facturing and sales rights for the 
Arrow Oil Burner in all of the con- 
tinental United States outside of 
New York State and the New En- 
gland states. The latter territory 
IS covered directly by the Socony 
Burner Corporation. 


A New Binder 


for your copies of 
Sales Management Magazine 


This handsome new binder for Sales Management mag- 
azines has been designed for our many subscribers who 
have wanted to keep their copies on file but have had no 
convenient method for doing so. It will now be an easy 
matter to keep past issues as well as the current numbers 
on hand in this binder for ready reference. 


Each binder will hold thirteen magazines, Each issue as 
received can be easily and securely fastened in the binder 
which will open flat like a book. Made of heavy durable 
material bound in Super-Finish Art Leather. The cover 
is finished in two-tone dark brown Spanish grain with let- 
tering and panels in antique bronze. 


You will want this binder for your desk or library. 


Price $2.00 each, postpaid 


Sales Management Magazine 
1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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THE SALES MANAGER AND KARDEX CG13 


5 
Spotty vs. Solid Progress 
The loss of two large customers made a deep cavity 
S$ in our sales; too much attention had been paid to them; 
too little to the trade in general. To prevent ,anything 
like this ever happening again, what we want now is 
a fairly even advance all along the front; increase in 
number of customers, small and large; steady and well 
10 distributed increase of sales to small customers as well 
as to large; and a clear distinction maintained between 
(a) sales that can be considered fairly regular and 
permanent, and (b) sudden increases in sales to a few 
large buyers, which cannot be relied on as being perma- 
1s nent business. 
Kardex now shows; for each customer, small and 
large, 
—rate of past purchase, by periods, and yearly aver- 
age; by volume or amount, 
—current purchases, per cent over or under the above 
rate or quota 
—in the case of large buyers and sudden large in- 
creascs, the proportion that cannot be relied upon 
2s as steady business and as basis of forecastsg 
Customers who are 20 percent under their 
forecast rate receive special ef, aca of 
percent under get emergency 
Progress with cass 
i ahead of 


Grasping Sales Opportunities 


How successful sales managers prepare themselves and 

their organizations to make the most of favorable circum- 

stances—how they make sure of seeing each opportunity 
in time to grasp its profit. 


Almost countless are the instances of able sales managers 
earning large profits for business by acting promptly upon an 
unexpected favorable circumstance. 


But only one who is prepared can make the most of oppor- 
tunity. Successful sales managers find that Kardexed Records 
keep them fully informed. They know condition 
of demand from day today. They have at their 
finger tips the selling resources of their own 
staff and their trade. They recognize the 
opportunity, and act swiftly and with cer- 
tainty when it presents itself. 


In dealing with this subject the 
booklet, “The Sales Manager and 
Kardex” offers suggestionsthat you 
can put to use at once to increase 
your profits regardless of your 
individual sales problems. 
Write for it today. There 
is no obligation whatever. 
Use the coupon. 


Kardex Rand 
Company 


708 Kardex Park 
TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


In Canada—Kardex, 58 
King St. West, Toronto— 
London, 3 Holborn Via- 
duct, E.C.1—Paris, 24 
rue de la Fidelite. 


KARDEX RAND COMPANY 
708 Kardex Park, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Please send your book—‘‘The Sales Manager 
and Kardex.” 
CJ Please send Kardex Man. 


EMO: a's io sip Nias so ce nw ww ao bie eo Wing BAe kw oleate es 


Address. SLCC ereeM eer eree eee ate ee eet le i 


This sales record automatically shows 
important gains or losses for different 


| products, territories or salesman. Color 

flashes provide an unfailing follow-up 

| to make sure of correct and prompt 
action. 


How Multigraph 
Builds Up Sales 


(Continued from page 218) 


headway the salesman has made, 
Perhaps a demonstration is now in 
order, possibly a cost comparison 
is required or maybe additional 
evidence of savings is needed, 
Sometimes demonstration is made 
and the salesman is requested to 
quote prices in writing. Any in- 
terview clearing up some of these 
matters is usually closed by a sug- 
gestion that a list of a hundred 
successful concerns, many of 
whom are well known to the buyer, 
will be presented. 


The next step then is to incor- 
porate this data into a letter bring- 
ing out that after all, the final test 
of the value of the machine is what 
the user thinks of it. The names 
of half a dozen prominent users 
including their telephone numbers 
and the name of the individual to 
call up are included. Although the 
prospective buyer may have no in- 
clination to get in touch with them 
they serve the purpose of impress- 
ing him with the salesman’s con- 
fidence in his product. 


Building Up Interest 


On the next call the salesman 
always asks in regard to the list of 
users sent and is prepared to bring 
up some special selling point of in- 
terest to the particular buyer on 
whom he is calling. This call may 
include the discussion of just what 
the manufacturer undertakes in the 
way of service, and the interview 
may be closed by a promise to put 
this in writing. Then, this letter 
on service constitutes another im- 
portant step in the plan. 

The salesman is constantly on 
the alert for an opportunity to 
close the deal, but at no time does 
he permit a climax or culmination 
of his relationship with the pros- 
pective buyer. There are always 
other steps in the selling process 
that have not been touched upon 
which the salesman brings up 
one at a time at extra interviews 
found necessary and he discusses 
each step thoroughly before taking 
up another. 

Demonstration or a visit to see 
how other users’ equipments are 
being applied, or a cost compatl 
son, afford the vehicle for closing 
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arguments. Price quotation, how- 
ever, is never made until all of 
these steps have been taken and 
the prospective buyer is_ thor- 
oughly sold. 

Submitting the quotation is part 
of the final step. The buyer, if 
properly handled, asks for a quo- 
tation by this time. It is presented 
in writing with the amount in a 
lump sum, but all of the items 
needed in the equipment are listed. 
This is a small, but very important 
point in the opinion of Multigraph 
salesmen. 

The pyramid sales plan enables 
the salesman to check up on him- 
self at any time during the prog- 
ress of the sale. It further enables 
him to lay before his manager his 
sales plan on any _ prospective 
buyer and receive intelligent help 
and cooperation from that source. 


Aids Sent by Home Office 


It is assumed at the outset in 
the plan that the salesman will not 
be able to procure an order until 
he has furnished an amount of 
evidence sufficient to convince the 
prospect that the proposition is 
going to be of service to him; and 
the plan consists in presenting this 
evidence step by step in logical 
sequence, confirming every argu- 
ment put forth either by a letter 
or demonstration and carrying this 
on until the salesman has built up 
a pyramid of evidence that brings 
conviction—this is the “Pyramid 
Sales Plan.” 

Having placed this sales plan in 
the hands of every salesman and 
having taught him the use of it 
in the company’s training school, 
the home office now sends a con- 
stant flow of selling help to the 
sales organization with the confi- 
dence that all of this material will 
have a place in the “Pyramid Sales 
Plan.” The salesmen will not only 
read it and absorb it, but they are 
equipped with a plan to apply it 
in their daily work. 


University Will Teach 
Sales Management 


Paul S. Keiser is organizing a 
course in sales management to be 
Siven in Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, during the fall session. 
Classes will be composed of sales- 
men, sales managers, advertisers, 
executives and students in general. 
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How Many 


SALES MANAGERS 
Okey Such Waste As This— 


In the vestibule of a Detroit apartment building 
the janitor gathered up 241 pieces of literature— 
one day’s accumulation —which were intended to 
advertise three washing machines, one ironer and 


one vacuum cleaner. 


Colorful, handsomely illustrated, well written, each 
folder was imprinted for a Detroit dealer, who 
paid a house to house distributing concern to “get 


rid of them.”’ 


The janitor consigned them to the trash burner. 


This same wanton waste is 
taking place in thousands of 
apartments and homes in 
hundreds of cities every day. 
Millions of similar pieces go 
up in smoke every week with- 
out even being seen by the 
prospective customers for 
whom they were intended. 


The reckless, hit-and-miss plan 
of direct advertising is okeyed 
year after year by well mean- 
ing sales managers who don’t 
know the ins and outs of 
advertising distribution. 


These 241 pieces of sales 
literature represent so-called 
direct advertising in one of its 
widely used, wasteful forms. 


They emphasize the vast 
difference between direct 
advertising and Direct Mail. 


Direct Mail reaches its des- 
tination, gets in and gets a 


hearing. Direct advertising 
does not become Direct Mail 
until it is addressed and bears 
a postage stamp. 


There can be no waste in an 
Electrograph Direct Mail 
Campaign. Each piece is ad- 
dressed and routed by us to a 
definite consumer prospect, 
selected by the local dealer, 
and is delivered to that pros- 
pect by the U. S. Mails. Each 
piece of literature bears the 
dealer’s name and address. 


Mr. Sales Manager, investigate 
your plan of sales literature 
distribution before you affix 
your okey and become a party 
to throwing away the adver- 
tising dollars of your company 
and your dealers. 


Ask an Electrograph repre- 
sentative to show you how to 
get 100 percent value from 
your advertising expenditures. 


Electrograph is the country’s largest producer of quality Direct Mail—capac- 
ity one-half million individualized, localized and stamped mailing pieces of 


uniform quality in a single day— produced 


an organization of over four 


undred skilled Direct Mail specialists. 


THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
Home Office: 725 West Grand Boulevard - Detroit, Michigan 


Created DIRECT=MAIL Lseatzed 


Individualized 
Distributed 
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CHATTANOOGA 


Ideal Southern Distributing Center 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Aug. 22—All 
concerns seeking a greater develop- 
ment in the South are urged to 
closely consider the advantages of 
establishing a sales office, warehouse 
or assembly plant in Chattanooga. 

A highly strategic location, splendid 
transportation facilities, adequate 


office and building accommodations, 
plenteous supply of competent help 
are a few of the important assets of 
The Dynamo of Dixie as a distrib- 
uting point in the South. 
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Ce eas 
CHATTANOOGA 


‘THE DYNAMO OF DIXIE” 


Write today for information 
about Chattanooga as a dis- 


tributing center for 

particular business. 
CHATTANOOGA 

CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


880 JAMES BUILDING 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


your 


a ee ee 


Many opportunities also exist in Chatta- 
nooga, the city of diversified industries, 
for additional manufacturing plants of 
many kinds. Inquiries are invited. 


Will Money in the 
Bank Help 
Salesmen Sell? 


Who makes the best salesman— 
the improvident, irresponsible fel- 
low with “home worries”—or the 
man with money in the bank? 


Thrifty, independent salesmen 
seldom “flirt” with sidelines. The 
salesman who feels “safe” finan- 
cially is not taking long chances 
on going into business for himself. 


What a Salesman 
Should Know 


About Finance 
By J. C. Aspley 


is a commonsense, coat-pocket-size book 
on thrift for salesmen. It points out 
the advantages of saving money in an 
entirely new way. Makes salesmen con- 
tent with their jobs and shows them 
that their best bet is to make and save 
money where: they are. It also opens a 
salesman’s eyes to the importance of 
conserving the company’s money as 
well as his own. 


$1.10 on Approval 


The Dartnell Corporation 


1801 Leland Avenue Chicago 
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What Makes a Sales Play Click? 


(Continued from page 210) 


The salesman and the dealer are 
interrupted for a brief moment 
when the little girl, reaching for 
the nails, drops her dolly, and its 
little head is broken in pieces. The 
salesman stops selling, and takes 
the heart-broken child in his arms, 
picks up the broken dolly, and 
promises to mend it. This little 
touch of “the milk of human kind- 
ness” touched the hard _ boiled 
dealer and won him more than all 
the selling arguments that had 
been used, and the sale was con- 
summated shortly after. This scene 
“clicked.” 


Incidents That Liven the Action 


In a play I produced for The 
Hoover Company, we had the sales- 
man calling on a dealer who just 
a few minutes before had been in 
an automobile wreck, Naturally 
the dealer was pretty well worked 
up about it, excited, ill-humored. 
After a very few moments of spar- 
ring, the salesman saw that it was 
quite useless to try to continue 
when his prospect was in such a 
bad humor. Just as he starts to 
leave the telephone rings. The 
dealer grabs the phone, and an- 
swers it. But instead of barking 
into the phone as we would expect, 
like a madman, he says, “Oh, hello 
mamma! No dear—daddy’s not 
hurt—-no—don’t you believe it.” 
Mrs. Dealer had heard about the 
auto wreck and was calling to find 
out if her husband had been in- 
jured, 

Now this little touch was worth 
a great deal to that scene. It was, 
of. course, good for a big laugh, 
too, because it was true to life, 
elemental—and its appeal was gen- 
eral. The dealer goes on and talks 
to his wife and assures her that 
he is all right and that the accident 
—although it might have been 
serious, amounted to practically 
nothing. The instant he hangs up, 
he is again the surly, grouchy man 
who buys—in short, he is again the 
dealer, but the telephone incident 
has given the salesman an insight 
into the man’s real character, and 
he starts all over again. He be- 
gins again with a little human in- 
terest story which appeals so to 
the prospect that it becomes a 
lever, a wedge with which the 


salesman gets into the heart of the 
man and then is able to show him 
that he has something which will 
meet his need. Then the sale js 
made. I am convinced that good 
salesmanship is based upon the 
ability to help a man to buy. 

In the Wahl Company play we 
had a very good scene which was 
entirely supplemental, but it was 
designed to show the sales force 
some of the problems which are 
encountered daily by the man in 
the home office. This particular 
scene was laid in the office of the 
general sales manager. A number 
of valuable girls from the order 
department are quitting—the work 
is too hard, the boss is too grouchy 
and the number of good girls who 
are going to quit piles up—accu- 
mulates as the scene progresses, 
and then finally the manager of 
the order department himself 
comes in—mad as thunder—he too 
is going to quit! 


Getting the Laughs 


It develops that the order de- 
partment has been having a lot of 
trouble with the salesmen of late, 
because some of them would write 
their orders so badly, and others 
would forget to put the proper 
symbol numbers on the orders— 
“and orders for erasers, a lot of 
them, and not one of them specify- 
ing the type—I’m quitting!” says 
the harassed manager. “I don't 
want to have to work any longer 
with monkeys like that.” Of course 
the sales manager endeavors to 
soothe him—and the quieter he is, 
the louder becomes the aggrieved 
one. “Here’s the one that upsets 
the bucket !—here, you read it,” he 
sputters, handing the order blank 
to the sales manager. 

“What’s this?” the boss says. 
“Why, this is all right, isn’t it?” 
This is too much for Batten, and 
he says, “Oh, it’s all right—with 
the single little exception that the 
darn fool forgot to put the custom- 
er’s name and address on it.” 

As a feature for a sales conven- 
tion, there are many things to rec- 
ommend a sales play. It relieves 
the monotony of sustained oratory 
of course—and most of us will ad- 
mit that this is an accomplishment 
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which is not to be passed up 
lightly. But it does more than 


this. With its logical arguments, 
dramatic action and living exam- 
ples, the play pounds home the 
message of the convention. It is 
the most satisfactory medium yet 
discovered for “putting it over.” 


Home Talent Plays Successful 


When I first started the work of 
producing these business plays, I 
did not know it was possible to 
produce a successful play with 
home talent. But that was because 
I did not consider the large amount 
of talent we have to draw from in 
any large organization. I am now 
convinced through experience that 
amighty satisfactory cast of play- 
ers can be selected from the ranks 
of any large office, and that these 
people will take more interest and 
delight in the work of putting over 
one of these plays than the ordin- 
ary run of professional actors 
which may be obtainable. 

Iam convinced that every busi- 
ness play should be written by 
someone who understands play- 
writing, and then should be di- 
rected by an experienced coach or 
producer. Mere dialogue is tedi- 
ous—and reading the lines dis- 
tinctly isn’t going to make a per- 
formance “click.” The little bits 
of by-play, positions on the stage, 
pauses, movement, speed, and a 
hundred and one of the little things 
that go to make for success—all 
call for the experienced director. 
And the thing is too important not 
to do well. 

Getting away from the unionized 
theater with its union demands for 
high wages in scene shifters, prop- 
erty men, carpenters, electricians 
galore, makes it possible to cut 
down the cost of producing these 
plays to such an extent as to bring 
them within the reach of any com- 
pany that may wish to use them. 
The last play staged under my 
direction had none of the theatrical 
non-essentials, yet I consider it one 
of my most successful. This play 
Was written, rehearsed and _ pro- 
duced in four weeks’ time, and it 
cost little in comparison with some 
of my other plays. 

While it is practical for a play to 
be written and staged in four or 
ive weeks, more time should be 
allowed if it is at all possible. It 
doesn’t pay to hurry. 


Opportunity for 
Progressive Manufacturer 


A selling organization, with unquestionable 
financial responsibility, having warehouse 
and trackage facilities at Memphis, will 
consider exclusive selling contract for thirteen 
southern states on commission basis. 


We prefer a line with volume possibilities, 
in which shipments go to customer in car- 
load quantities, but could handle pool cars to 
advantage. We are not looking for any new 
invention or specialties but will only consider 
standard merchandise proposition by a 
responsible manufacturer. 


Write in confidence and give full details to 


Lock Box 2425, Memphis, Tenn. 


Are Your Salesmen Getting 
the Dartnell News Bulletins? 


Whether or not to get out a house organ is a prob- 
lem that is confronting many sales managers just at 
this time of year. 


The Dartnell “Selling News” is serving several 
thousand concerns in lieu of a house organ. It pro- 
vides a way of prodding salesmen every week, and 
doing it tactfully, impersonally and effectively. It is 
strictly a news bulletin of accomplishments by sales- 
men, keeping you informed what other salesmen are 
doing and provides space for your own supplemen- 
tary message at the same time. 


Get prices on quantities for your entire sales force 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1801 Leland Ave., Chicago 19 West 44th St., New York 
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Mailing Lists 


We are prepared to furnish you 
mailing lists of every classification 
all July, 1924, guaranteed 98%. Ask 
for our General Price List showing 
4,000 classifications and 52 page’ 
Red Book itemizing them by states. 
Very valuable information and costs 
you nothing. 


A. F. WILLIAMS, Mgr. 
166f West Adams Street, Chicago 
Established 1880 Phone Franklin1182 


For Sales Conventions 


Badges Arm Bands 
Favors Paper Hats 
Banners Novelties 
Pennants Stunts, etc. 


A card brings our catalog 


JACK KUMLER 
THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON Co. 
39 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


“A Little Talk About Letters” 


Interesting Bookiet without charge 


GOODWIN’S Sensible, Convincing Letters, 
Folders and Booklets. Write me full details — 


your products, ideas, literature—for constructive opinion. 


THOMAS D. GOODWIN 


Keenan Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SEI BY DIRECT-MAIL 
ADVERTISING 
“Anything that can be sold cam be sold by mail” 
Back up your salesmen. Sell small, isolated towns 
without salesmen. With ONE LETTER a merchant 
sold $63,393.00 in 10 days; a retailer sold $22,896.20 
in 30 days. Send 25c for a copy of POSTAGE 
Magazine and actual copies of these two letters. If 
you sell, you need POSTAGE. Tells how to write 
result getting letters, folders, booklets, house maga- 
zines. $2 a year for 12 numbers full of usable cashable 
selling ideas. 
18 E. 18th St.,— POSTAGE — New York City 


Wm,L-Fletcher Inc, 
can put you in 
touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 


gummed special design stickers, 
labels and embossed seals in 
any quantity. We carry a com- 
plete line of standard stock 
: stickers and can render prompt 
. Tons 8S JA delivery. Send for catalogue. 
ST. LOUIS STICKER COMPANY 

1627 S. M. Washington Avenue St. Louis 


BALLOONS 


There’s a definite way to make 
oyco Promotion Balloons ine 
crease sales. Ask ustotell youhow. 


Business Idea Dep’t. 
The TOYCRAFT RUBBER CO. 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


A subscriber showed me a letter the 
other day which brought 140 per cent re- 
turns! I have had quite some experience 
in direct-mail work, and I congratulated 
myself, and tried to appear modest upon 
receiving the congratulations of others (in- 
cluding the boss, who raised my salary ten 
a week on the strength of it) when I 
brought back 78 per cent on a certain 
letter. It went to former customers of a 
watch company, inviting kicks, and oh, 
how they responded! But 140 per cent! ! ! 
The answer is that this letter was directed 
to Chambers of Commerce in Florida 
cities, and asked for information about the 
business opportunities in their communities. 
It didn’t say so out and out, but there 
was an implication that the writer might 
build a factory in Florida. Not only did 
they reply by letter, but seventeen sent 
telegrams, and three used the long dis- 
tance. 


wk 


And speaking of long distance reminds 
me of the other half of the A. T. and T. 
The manager of a New York branch office 
of the Western Union sent out this sum- 
mer a very good sales letter under first 
class postage to the charge customers of 
his district, in which he spoke of the nec- 
essity of doing something special to ener- 
gize business during the dog days and 
while salesmen were on vacation. So far 
so good. Then he went on to say that 
business firms could “Turn the dull vaca- 
tional months into busy ones by spreading 
your selling efforts through the telegram.” 
Again—excellent. And he wound up the 
letter with the command, “DON’T WRITE 
—TELEGRAPH”! 


Perhaps I am too literal-minded. I 
know—from repeated trials—that the tele- 
gram is a good sales agent, and the West- 
ern Union knows it too, but—if it is some- 
thing I should use, why don’t they use it, 
too? Fountain pen salesmen don’t use 
pencils for making out their order blanks. 


wk’ 


Among writers of fiction there is a well 
known saying to the effect that a story 
can be impossible, but never improbable. 
Or perhaps one might twist it around and 
say that one can be a big liar and get 
away with it, but a small lie is sure to 
be found out. Realism or fantasy—both 
are good. To me the same principle ap- 
plies in selling by the printed word. A 
plain statement of unvarnished fact carries 
conviction, but such improbabilities as the 
following which I notice in the current 
S. E. P. do not: 


His One Regret (that he didn’t put in a 
rust-resisting coal window when he built 
the new house). 


> 
Pe a’. \ 
“Yd | es i 


The Great Hardware Wholesalers Of 
The Country Empowered Us to Build 
Tires As They Should Be Built. 

They Are Not Five Dollar Shoes, But 
Quality Shoes Selling For Five Dollars, 

Even better examples could be found in 
a five minute search, but these illustrate 
the point. I know several architects and 
contractors, and many people who have 
built new homes, and I never found one 
yet who had but one regret after the house 
was finished, and that one that an ordinary 
sash was used in the coal window. Yet 
it was quite apparent from the rest of the 
advertisement that the advertiser wished 
me to believe him—literally. I don’t. You 
don’t. 

Of another breed are the advertisements 
in booklet form of the firm of Fortnum and 
Mason, London. Recently I quoted one of 
their masterpieces, and the mail yesterday 
brought another booklet which made me 
stop in at Charles’ on the way to the sta- 
tion to get some of their delicacies—and 
now to quote once more from their copy. 
I maintain that .humor, rightly used, has 
a very definite plcce in selling by the 
printed word, and particularly so when 
there is so much competition in the public 
prints. Readers have to be _ cajoled, 
amused, interested, to read our advertise- 
ments. Look at the Colgate shaving soap 
advertising. Doesn’t it sell? Isn’t it good 
advertising? Does the humor make you 
lose sight of the fact that the advertiser 
wants you to buy his soap? Not according 
to the Colgate sales figures. Well, here’s 
the headline that Fortnum and Mason use 
on one page: 

HORS-D’OEU VRE 
that make 
Delicate people hungry 
and 
Strong Men 
positively dangerous 


Absurd, isn’t it? An assortment of 
olives, sardines, anchovies, and the like 
isn’t going to make strong men positively 
dangerous. But it’s such an overstatement 
that no reader will think for a minute that 
the advertiser means it literally. Perhaps 
I shouldn’t say no reader. A few might, 
for I overheard one woman in the crowd 
after a performance of that delightfully 
amusing fantasy, “Beggar On Horseback,” 
turn to her neighbor and say, “Why, | 
couldn’t see no sense to it, could you 
Carrie? Why, he killed a man with a dull 
paper knife. He’d need a sharp knife, 
wouldn’t he, Carrie?” 

But after all, in any mass selling effort 
we are aiming at the great majority, and 
I think it is safe to say that the majority 
would detect an amiable exaggeration, but 
one so ainiable and so interesting that they 
would read to the end as I did. In speak- 
ing of the ices for sale in their shop they 
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headline the page, “ICES that Justify Civ- 
ization.” Then with gracious mendacity 
the writer says in his third paragraph, 
“Qur expert gets to work, singing in the 
strong confident voice of a man inspired, 


and the air becomes tantalising with the - 


fragrance of the fruit he uses for flavour- 
ing.” Then he describes the ices—ices that 
are heavy in the spoon from sheer rich- 
ness, ices through which the flavor runs 
like a little poem of loveliness—and ends 
with the gross exaggeration, “It is enough 
to say that whatever there is good in 
civilization—you will find it in our ices.” 

I know he’s a liar, but yet I’d crawl a 
mile for one of those “Ices that make 
sponge cakes taste warm in contrast to 
their coldness.” 

%k&% 

How long should a decision last? is the 
question discussed in the current Batten’s 
Wedge. “It is in business that the woeful 
waste occurs,” the article reads. “No esti- 
mate can be made of the cost of abandoned 
policies, haphazard plans and _ stop-gap 
ideas... How many times have you heard 
—We tried that in 1917,’ or, ‘That was 
once our policy’? . . . Ideas are taken on 
and thrown off, only to be taken on again 
.. Advertising decisions are made and re- 
versed, only to be adopted again.” 

I discovered this statement of Batten’s, 
an old and successful advertising agency 
acting for many big clients, a few days 
after I read a similar statement in “G. K.’s 
Weekly,” edited and published by Gilbert 
K. Chesterton, as famous for his para- 
doxical statements as for the quality of 
his prose style. He put it this way: 

“The chief peculiarity of the whole 
world of business is that most men are 
always changing their minds, and some 
men never seem able to make them up. 
Watch the development of a_ business 
scheme (off the stage), and you will find 
it is one long dissolving view of disap- 
pearing and reappearing figures; waver- 
ing figures who hover round the scheme; 
or, as I believe that ritual requires us to 
call it, the proposition. They wire to say 
they will come in and then telephone to 
say they won’t come in. They rush out 
swearing they will stay in, and then rush 
in wailing that they must stay out. All 


_ other types of men are firm and tenacious 


compared to financiers. Poets persistently 
write poetry, and attempt to publish poetry, 


| in spite of gods and men. Peasants stick 
| to their land and pirates go down with 


their ships. Saints do not mind being 
martyred, and habitual criminals do not 
care how often they are caught. Only the 


_ Colossus of finance is unstable as water and 
4 cannot even freeze on to his job because 
» itis his job. All other men, saints and 
| Sitners, take the parts allotted to them and 
| Play out the play. The financier alone suf- 


fers from permanent stage-fright.” 
The indictment sounded true when Ches- 


} ‘erton said it, but carried greater weight 


in the Batten house organ because their 
men know intimately so many more busi- 


; "ess men than this English writer. 


%k&% 
The composing room says we need five 
lines to fill this space. In our flippant way 
we exhorted one of our office staff to say 
ve funny. She said, “Take any five 
nes out of the latest popular song.” 


—PHILICITUS. 


La Cross * NAIL FILES 


You focus the eye of the public 
Directly on your product, 


When you display it on retail 
counters 


In a plate glass Specialty Case, 


Which backs up your national 
advertising, 


And completes the sale. 


pecialty 
Pbivla (ases 


SPECIALTY DISPLAY CASE CO. — Kendallville, Ind. 
Chicago Office: 237 S. Wells Street N. Y. Office: 130 W. 42nd Street 


Fifty Inexpensive Plans for Getting 
Inquiries—for Free Examination 


The editorial staff of the Dartnell Corporation is just completing a 
most comprehensive investigation of the most successful plans used br 
leading concerns to get inquiries at low cost. A copy of the report of 
this investigation, and weekly mailings of the Dartnell Sales Service (of 
which these reports are a feature), will be sent to executives interested 
in Sales and Advertising on trial. If you find the service helpful it may 
be continued—otherwise the material may be returned any time within 
thirty days for complete cancellation of the $6.00 monthly charge. The 
report alone will be sent on ten days’ approval at $3.00. 


Write to 


DARTNELL—1801 Leland Avenue, Chicago 
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News of the Road | 


The contract has been let and. the first 
excavation work started on the construc- 
tion of the new Penn-McKee Hotel at 
McKeesport, Pennsylvanta. The hotel is 
a community proposition, and has been 
designed by the architects of the Fort Pitt 
and William Penn hotels in Pittsburgh. 
The Penn-McKee will be four stories in 
height, will contain 100 rooms, and will 
have a banquet and ball-room with a seat- 
ing capacity of 700. 


Visitors to the capital city of Wisconsin, 
and to the state university there, will be 
glad to learn of the plans announced last 
week to erect a 150-room addition to the 
Hotel Lorraine in Madison. The banquet 
hall will also be enlarged to treble its pres- 
ent capacity, and will seat 1,000 persons 
for dinner and 1,500 at a convention. Com- 
bination tub and shower equipment will be 
added to many of the rooms. 


The Hotel Majestic, New York City, has 
recently inaugurated a new service for 
travelers coming to New York which has 
proved immensely popular and which will 
appeal to many business executives. Let- 
ters have already been sent out to bank 
presidents, sales managers, Chambers of 
Commerce and others in which the serv- 
ices of the new department are offered. 
Among the things they will do is to ar- 
range trips from New York to any points 
here or abroad, furnish theater and amuse- 
ment information and purchase tickets, fur- 
nish shopping data, send flowers or fruit 
to any of the liners leaving New York, 
and, in fact, furnish any kind of informa- 
tion which the out-of-town person might 
desire. 


October 1 has been tentatively set as 
the date for the opening of the Washington 
Duke Hotel, the new million and a half 
dollar community project at Durham, 
North Carolina. The William Foor Hotels 
Company will operate the new hostelry, 
which will be a 16-story building of 300 
rooms. 


Another new hotel near completion on 
the Pacific Coast is the Hotel Winthrop 
at Tacoma, Washington. The new Win- 
throp will contain 253 guest rooms, an 
immense dining room and ballroom, smal- 
ler rooms for private dinners and confer- 
ences, and a roof garden which will com- 
mand an impressive view of Puget Sound, 
Mt. Ranier and the Olympics. A special 
play will be made for conventions and 
national meetings for this new hotel. 


The Dinkler Hotel Company, owners of 
two hotels in Atlanta, and The Tutwiler 
in Birmingham, are not only building a 
big addition to the Tutwiler, but have 
started work on another complete hotel 
in Birmingham to be known as The Red- 
mond. The addition to the Tutwiler will 
include 120 rooms with baths, giving this 
hotel a total of 450, and placing it in a 
class with the largest hotels in the South. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


POSITIONS WANTED 


I HAVE 18 YEARS’ MERCHANDISING 
experience ; 12 years as executive either as gen- 
eral sales manager, director of sales, or vice 
president in charge of sales and advertising for 
some of country’s largest industries. I have 
one of the best appointed offices in New York 
City. I will represent the right manufacturer 
in the Metropolitan New York market. This 
one manufacturer will have every facility of 
a branch office plus proved sales ability. Aze, 
87, and on my toes. Address Box 784, SALES 
_ MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE—A SALES 
executive, 39, now in control of three million 
dollar sales territory, handling fifty salesmen on 
keenly competitive product. Can organize for 
lower sales overhead, inject new ideas for 
greater profit and know thoroughly large mar- 
kets throughout U. S. and Canada. My refer- 
ence is a successful record covering eight years 
with two of the largest firms in the country 
in their line. Box 882, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
1801 Leland Ave., Chicago. 


PUT THIS ADVERTISING MAN WITH 
proven record on your payroll for just $1.25 a 
day. Will write your sales letters, booklets, 
advertisements, suggest new ideas, put a new 
sales vigor into your advertising copy. Write 
for details unusual limited offer. Box 785, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Leland Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

FOR SALE 

PAID UP COURSE IN FEDERAL SCHOOL 
of Commercial Designing now costing $175.00. 
Will sell for $100 on liberal terms, or $75.00 
eash. Box 884, SALES MANAGEMENT, 1801 Le- 
land Avenue, Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SELLING AGENCIES OR_ SALESMEN 
wanted in all parts of the United States, to 
sell Tack’s well known, advertised, and estab. 
lished line of commercial adhesives. American 
Adhesive Corporation, 1403-7 West St., Utica, 
New York. 


= ———. 
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SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVEL. 
oped during 26 years for clients by my direct. 
mail plans, copy, campaigns. A $25,000 annual 
volume increased ten-fold in twelve mon 
Another, from an initial expenditure of $729 
developed in four years sales by mail of half 
million yearly. Ten years sales promotion 
manager Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 
Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo. 


BUSINESS CONNECTIONS 


A PROGRESSIVE, CONSERVATIVE EXEC. 
utive having substantial resources, experience 
in the solution of selling, manufacturing, and 
financial problems, is looking for a connection 
that warrants his entire interest. A Gentile 
without prejudice, in his early thirties, having 
the ‘feel’? of the South and West from several 
years’ permanent business residence in each, 
and at present the secretary-treasurer of a com- 
pany with national distribution doing a volume 
of $500,000.00 yearly’ in which he is selling his 
holdings. With resources and experience oppor 
tunities are not wanting, but this excellent me 
dium may uncover an especially mutually advan- 
tageous combination. Box 783, New York office 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 19 W. 44th St. 
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f Write for this free booklet! 

It is chock full of helpful ideas 
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producing better letters on the 
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letterhead to request. 
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